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The House of the Lord, etc. 


THE HOUSE OF THE LORD. 
I would choose to be a doorkeeper 
In the House of the Lord 
Rather than lords and ladies 
In satin on the sward. 
To draw the bolts for the white souls 
Would be my rich reward: 
And I the happy doorkeeper 
To the House of the Lord. 


Of all troop in not one comes out 
From the House of the Lord, 
Those who have won from sin and 
death, 
From age and grief abhorred. 
There is more room within its courts 
Than palaces afford; 
So great it is and spacious 
In the House of the Lord. 


They come with shining faces 
To the House of the Lord; 
The broken hearts and weary 
That life has racked and scored: 
They come hurrying and singing 
To sit down at His board, 
They are young and they are joyful 
In the House of the Lord. 


There are lilies and daisies 
In the House of the Lord. 
The lover finds his lover 
With a long, long regard. 
The mothers find the children, 
Strayed from their watch and ward. 
O the meetings and the greetings 
In the House of the Lord! 


I would be a humble doorkeeper 
In the House of the Lord, 
Where the courts are white and 
shining 
In the Light of the Word. 
When the saved souls come trooping 
For the gates to be unbarred, 
O blessed is the doorkeeper 
In the House of the Lord! 
Katharine Tynan. 


LITANY IN WAR TIMP. 
Now that the heavens are opened, 
Now that the call has come, 
Now that Hell’s driven legions 
Strike the old voices dumb; 


Now that Thy hand is upon us, 
Now that our trial begins, 
Lord God of love as of battles— 

Lord, forgive us our sins! 


The naked we have not clothed, 
The hungry we have not fed, 
The women degraded and outcast, 
The children crying for bread! 
Vanity, sloth and falsehood, 
Luxury, greed and fear, 
Help, Lord, to cast them behind us, 
Now that Thy Word is clear. 


Set not our blindness before Thee! 
Open our eyes to see— 

To see in this darkness the glory 
Of Thy great peace to be! 

If for our sins we must perish, 
Grant us the grace, Most High— 

If for our sins we must perish,— 
Yet for this cause to die! 


High above fears and chances 
Our England that is to be! 
Peace upon earth, goodwill among 
men, 
Justice and Liberty. 
High in the raging storm-wind 
The banner of England streams: 
England! our city of heart’s desire, 
The England of our dreams. 


Thou wilt not fail that England, 
Living or dying, we know. 
Lord, we have nothing to fear from 
mischance, 
Nothing to fear from the foe: 
Wrapped in their own desolation, 
By terror and death bestrid; 
Lord, in that hour have mercy on 
them 
Who knew not what they did. 


Now that the heavens are opened, 
Now that the trump is blown, 
Lord, Thou wilt search the nations, 
Lord, Thou wilt know Thine own! 


- High in the raging storm-wind 


The banner of England streams: 
England! our city of heart’s desire, 

The England of our dreams! 
J. W.A. 


The New Witness. 











The Full Value of the Japanese Alliance. 


THE FULL VALUE OF THE JAPANESE ALLIANCE. 


Let us face the realities of the situ- 
ation and give up cherishing illusions. 
If we are to judge from public opin- 
ion, the country does not yet appre- 
ciate the nature of the struggle in 
which it is engaged, or realize the fact 
that it is only now commencing. 
While the new levies are being slowly 
turned into an army fit to take the 
field, let us calmly consider the main 
facts of the position as it confronts 
us, for it is one that calls for serious 
thought and not the frivolous exulta- 
tion shown at each trivial advantage 
as a sort of set-off against much dis- 
aster. 

Belgium has done its duty, but both 
its army and its fortresses have dis- 
appeared and count no longer. France 
has resisted nobly where the fighting 
has been heaviest, but her losses have 
been extremely heavy. The British 
Army has also lost heavily, but, re- 
vived by a constant flow of reinforce- 
ments and by the Indian contingent, 
it is now in considerably greater 
strength than it was at the end of 
August; but it is still only a little 
army compared to the German hosts 
of between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000 men 
arrayed in the western theatre of the 
war, from the Swiss frontier at Basle 
to Ostend. If we take the most favor- 
able view of that position, we cannot 
hope for more than that the Anglo- 
French troops will succeed in keeping 
a line some distance north and east of 
Paris. There is no chance of liberating 
Belgium until a new British army of 
at least half a million men has been 
trained, armed and pronounced equal 
to the duty of proceeding to the front. 
When will that be? Hopeful persons 
say next spring; others less optimistic 
opine that the new Kitchener army 
will be continuously drained of its best 
elements by having to feed Marshal 


French’s force with driblets. At all 
events, no one now predicts that the 
Anglo-French Army under the supreme 
command of General Joffre will be able 
to free Belgium and advance beyond 
the line of the Vosges within the next 
few months. 

In these circumstances, expectation 
turned to Russia. She was to accom- 
plish marvellous and impossible things, 


‘and to reach Berlin before the New 


Year. There was never the slightest 
justification for such an opinion, but 
it was generally held, even by military 
experts. Russia has done very well, 
and eventually her blows will tell 
most in the final settlement, but she 
cannot walk through the four million 
Germans and Austrians before her as 
if they were mere paper. Next spring, 
and not before, she will be ready to 
garner the fruits of her gigantic ef- 
forts and losses. Our concern is to 
avert disaster in Western Europe dur- 
ing the next six months. It is utter 
madness to think for a moment that 
it will not be a stupendous task, im- 
posing upon us the need to spare no 
effort and to submit to every sacrifice 
to reach the stage when we can say 
with confidence that the end draws 
near. 

Let us look at the position for a 
moment from the German side. The 
Germans have not accomplished all 
they expected, but they have succeeded 
far better than is sometimes admitted. 
Belgium wiped out for the moment, 
much of Northern France occupied, 
German armies fed by the ruin and 
waste of these suffering territories, 
German treasure augmented by heavy 
indemnities and wholesale robbery. 
That is a record of no inconsiderable 
military success, and it is rendered 
still more satisfactory from their point 
of view by the fact that German soil 
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has been kept free of foreign armies 
—the Russian advance in Hast Prussia 
seems to have been trivial and transi- 
tory. We have also to recognize that 
not by coaxing and entreaty, but by 
a simple Imperial command the whole 
manhood of Germany has sprung to 
arms, until there must be not fewer 
than five million men in battle array 
in the two theatres of war at the 
present time. 

What is the conclusion forced upon 
the mind by a comparison of the two 
sets of facts? Is it not that the strug- 
gle must prove very protracted, and 
that there is no hope of expelling the 
Germans from Belgium and a good 
part of French territory during the 
coming six months? A long war is 
bad enough, but it is infinitely worse 
when the enemy is installed within 
one’s borders. It is worst of all when 
that enemy has ground under its heel 
a whole nation, as Germany has done 
with the Belgians. We are clearly 
confronted with a long war, in which 
we trust for eventual success to our 
superior resources, endurance, and the 
co-operation of our Colonies and De- 
pendencies. But although we retain 
this confidence as to the ultimate re- 
sult, we must remember that our 
Allies have to go on suffering in their 
persons and their possessions while we 
are creating the army which, if we 
had only listened to Lord Roberts, in- 
stead of to party politicians, we would 
have had ready to meet the crisis 
when it arrived. The immense latent 
resources of the British Empire bring 
no alleviation to the sufferings of Bel- 
gians and Frenchmen. From their 
point of view something of immediate 
effect is needed. The aid that will 
clear Belgium of Germans in three 
months is worth ten times the slower 
method of exhaustion that will not be- 
gin to bear fruit for the better part 
of another twelvemonth. 

To turn the scale promptly and com- 


pletely in the western theatre of the 
war, what is wanted is the immediate 
presence of an additional army of 
250,000 men. By “an army” fully 
trained soldiers ready to be sent to 
the front at once and to fight on their 
arrival is meant, and there is only one 
country that can supply it. That 
country is our gallant and devoted 
ally, Japan. The word devoted is used 
advisedly. We have only to ask and 
we can have Japanese co-operation to- 
morrow. The first doubt that may 
strike the mind is that Japan ig too 
far off. Let us remove this doubt at 
once. Japan by the Pacific-Canadian 
route is only a few days farther away 
from the English channel than India. 
Within a month of the Emperor of 
Japan issuing his orders, the Japanese 
Army would be in Flanders or 
Normandy. 

Let us now examine the proposal 
very closely, and above all things let 
us eliminate the sentiments of preju- 
dice in this grave hour of European 
history. 

It is no doubt a serious reflection on 
our state of utter unpreparedness for 
war that we should have to go to the 
Far East of Asia for aid in overcom- 
ing an ehemy on our own Continent. 
But a feeling of shame must not blind 
us to the dictates of prudence. We 
have to decide what to do with the 
prospect before us of either a very 
long war aggravating enormously the 
sufferings of our Allies, to say nothing 
of our own, or of abbreviating it by 
summoning to our side those brave and 
loyal Allies who are impatient to join 
us. Only a baseless and antiquated 
prejudice could counsel hesitation, and 
the crisis is far too grave for the in- 
dulgence of either prejudice or hesita- 
tion. If we think of ourselves alone, 
our insular position may explain and 
excuse reluctance to take this course, 
but when we think of our stricken and 
sorely tried neighbors we have no right 
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to hold back or delay the succor which, 
with our own, will finally turn the 
scale. Without that succor we must 
be prepared to face a long period of 
alternating hopes and fears, varied 
perhaps by positive disaster. With it 
we may count on the speediest and 
most complete triumph attainable. It 
is our extraordinary privilege, due to 
the freedom conferred by our system 
of government and to our respect for 
“scraps of paper,” to have it in our 
power to bring into Europe the civil- 
ized, highly trained, and formidable 
forces of India and Japan for the de- 
liverance of all free and independent 
States from the tyranny of the jack- 
boot. We have brought in India, with 
its comparatively small army. We 
cannot for the sake of the common 
cause refrain from exercising our in- 
fluence to induce Japan to come to 
the front. Very little inducement will 
be necessary, and Japan will throw 
into the scale not a little army, but 
a mass which the Germans will have 
to take into account. 

It will be objected, perhaps, that the 
Japanese, having no immediate con- 
cern in European affairs, are not at 
all likely to send their troops to fight 
in the fields of Flanders and to cross 
the Rhine; and then perhaps will 
follow the practical question, as it is 
called, What have they to gain by do- 
ing so? That is the commercial view 
of the matter, but people who use this 
argument do not know the Japanese. 
They are moved by sentiments of 
honor and chivalry, and not by calcu- 
lations of greed. Their friend, their 
Ally, their sworn brother, England, 
asks them to come, and they will come 
at once without counting the cost or 
‘waiting to reckon whether it will be 
loss or gain. The Japanese alliance is 
one of the chief assets of the British 
Empire; the time has arrived to bring 
it into the general account for the con- 
summation of a task that will confer 


present relief and future security on 
many millions of people. 

Nor must we forget that Japan is 
herself at war with Germany, and that 
she has the right to attack her wher- 
ever she deems fit. If she liked to send 
an armada of her own to Europe, there 
is no one with any right to stop her, 
and certainly neither France nor Bel- 
gium would look askance at any aid, 
no matter whence it came. As Japan’s 
chief desire and ambition is to gain a 
prominent place among the Great 
Powers not of Asia, but of the world, 
the possibility of military action in 
Europe has been carefully studied by 
the Headquarters Staff at Tokio, and 
there is little doubt that all is ready 
for the execution of a clear and well- 
conceived plan. At one time, indeed, 
the route through Russia was in favor 
of such a project, but the Russian rail- 
ways are fully occupied with the con- 
veyance of their own troops and 
supplies, and moreover Russia has no 
need of troops. The conclusion is un- 
avoidable that the Pacific and Canada 
provide the best, shortest, and most 
secure route for a Japanese army com- 
ing to Europe. It is wanted, too, not 
on the Vistula, but the Meuse. 

While Japan would not make any 
bargain, offering her co-operation in a 
large spirit and with the sympathy 
of a true comrade, it would be hurtful 
to our feelings and to our Allies also 
to accept such aid without her receiv- 
ing some definite reward and share in 
the spoils of victory. We could none 
of us let her return empty-handed 
after so signal a service, and yet there 
might be some embarrassment in fixing 
upon a suitable and attainable reward. 
It would be better to fix it beferehand, 
and the following suggestion might 
provide a solution that would be gen- 
erally acceptable. Japan could be as- 
sured the reversion to German East 
Africa. That would give her a fine 
colony still in the making, and a vent 
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for her activities in a scene far re- 
moved from Australian and American 
susceptibilities. For the States hold- 
ing territory in the Congo basin, which 
are France, Belgium, and Portugal, 
Japan would be a far preferable neigh- 
bor to Germany. Their Governments 
would not hesitate to become parties 
to a convention admitting Japan to 
take her place in Equatorial Africa as 
her reward for supporting the common 
cause. 

The dispatch of 250,000 first-line 
troops would be not merely quite 
within the compass of Japan’s imme- 
diately available strength, but really 
a small effort on her part. Certainly 
the voyage across the Pacific is con- 
siderably longer than that to the 
Leaoutung peninsula in 1904; but it is 
secure from hostile cruisers, and, as 
the conveyance of the Indian con- 
tingent has proved, the transport of 
large bodies of troops for great dis- 
tances by water is no longer such a 
marvellous feat as it was half a cen- 
tury ago. 

The fundamental objection that 
many persons will feel to the introduc- 
tion of Asiatics in a European quarrel 
has been alluded to. It is one of the 
old-fashioned prejudices that will not 
hold water in these days. Keep Asia 
out of it, say these narrow-minded per- 
sons, but they forget that Asia has a 
right to her say in the matter. Ger- 
many is fighting not merely for 
hegemony in Europe, but for colonies 
and tropical possessions. Were she to 
win she would soon have her own way 
in the other continents. Asia thus 
cannot be kept out of it. India has 
been brought into it, and Japan is the 
other great representative of Asia that 
possesses an army which might, with- 
out fear of the result, be placed 
opposite Prussian regiments. It is pure 
folly to neglect availing ourselves of 
such a valuable source of strength as 
is at our disposal through the loyalty 


and goodwill of our Japanese allies.. 
The Japanese have more than fulfilled 
the bold prediction of Sir Stamford 
Raffles a hundred years ago that of all 
Asiatics the Japanese were the most 
likely to attain equality with Eu- 
ropeans in character and capacity. 
They have attained it, but what they 
want is universal recognition of the 
fact, and there is no better way to 
accomplish this object than by taking 
a glorious part in the tremendous 
struggle which is rending much of Eu- 
rope to pieces, and which will be felt 
in its consequences to the furthest ends 
of the earth if the Germans gain the 
day. 

But there will be many persons to 
say, let us put off asking the Japanese 
for their aid a little longer. They re- 
gard it as taking some disagreeable 
medicine, and they wish to feel worse 
by the intervention of a few disasters 
before they swallow it. These are the 
same people who were so loud in their 
confidence in German friendship down 
to the end of last July. Their igno- 
rance of the bitterness of German hate 
and envy was as complete as their 
self-conceit, based on the assumed in- 
fallibility of their uninformed opinions, 
was colossal. They advise inaction be- 
cause they feel that for England to 
have to utilize Japanese aid is the 
final evidence needed to convict the 
Government of reckless improvidence 
and incompetence in providing for the 
national safety. 

But are great national interests to 
be jeopardized for the sake of attempt- 
ing to save the reputations of a few 
second-rate statesmen? At this mo- 
ment we can invite Japanese aid with- 
out humiliation. They will come in as 
useful and valued coadjutors. We 
call on the Japanese because their in- 
tervention will simplify and accelerate 
the solution of a difficult problem. That 
is the present position, but it may 
easily change for the worse. WMvents. 
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may compel us to entreat rather than 
invite, and to admit that Japanese co- 
operation can alone save the situation. 
Let us reckon up the forces against 
us; let us take careful stock of the 
ruin of Belgium and the increasing 
strain on France, and come to a 
prompt and dispassionate conclusion. 
If we do this it is certain that the 
only possible decision that will be 
come to is that military aid should not 
be rejected from any quarter, and the 
only quarter from which it can come 
in the necessary proportions is Japan. 

Let us try to take stock of the pres- 
ent situation on the two opposite 
hypotheses as to what the near future 
may have in store for us. In the first 
place, let us assume, as we all hope, 
that things go well and that a marked 
improvement takes place in the 
progress of the war. Many persons 
would then exclaim: “Why have you 
sent for the Japanese? They were not 
wanted.” These are the persons who 
put off action till the eleventh hour, 
then get in a panic and do silly and 
useless things. When it is too late the 
country which has accepted and fol- 
lows such guides wakes up to the 
truth and finds itself on the verge of 
destruction. 

If things go well, what will be the 
position? France will be cleared of 
the invader, but Metz, Strasburg, and 
the Rhine will not less completely than 
at present bar her advance. Belgium 
may see part of her soil liberated, but 
Germany has prepared a strong de- 
fensive position based on Liége, 
Namur, and Antwerp, which it will 
not be easy to force without superior 
numbérs. Behind those positions lies 
the strongly fortified line of the Rhine. 
As Lord Roberts, who knows his sub- 
ject, has said: “The greatest difficul- 
ties will present themselves when we 
get into Germany.” The statement 
that the Japanese will not have been 
wanted because a few victories have 
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fallen to our share, and because a 
material advance may have been made 
in the territories now occupied by Ger- 
man troops, will not bear a moment’s 
calm examination. In the most favor- 
able circumstances the aid of Japan 
must be useful in finally turning the 
scale in favor of the Allies, and in 
bringing the war to a speedy end. 
But the other hypothesis cannot be 
excluded. Things may not go well, 
the situation may become critical, the 
Germans, once they hold the Russians 
in check for the winter, will transfer 
half a million men, or possibly more, 
to the western theatre of war, and 
perhaps once more Paris will be men- 
aced. No prudent statesman or military 
man in authority can exclude these 
possibilities from his calculations. 
Then the Japanese intervention will be 
recognized as having been the one 
measure that could have been taken to 
baffle the German plans and to arrest 
them on the threshold of consumma- 
tion. Take whichever view one likes, 
the arrival of 250,000 Japanese troops 
in Europe must not only be conducive 
to the Allies’ success and the shorten- 
ing of the war, but it may provide the 
one safeguard left to avert misfortune. 
In such a situation as the present 
prompt decisions are required. The 
forces to be brought to bear upon Ger- 
many for the baffling of her scheme 
to attain universal power by smashing 


her rivals cannot be too many or too 
powerful. There are many neutral 
Powers still looking ou who ought to 


throw themselves into the fray, for 
their fate, too, lies in the cauldron that 
Germany has stirred up, but they have 
none of them, with the exception of 
Italy, any great military resources. 
But Japan is not only a first-class mili- 
tary State, she is also a belligerent. 
There is nothing would give her sol- 
diers greater satisfaction than to cross 
bayonets with the detestable Germans, 
and the only obstacle in the way of 
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realizing their desire is the reluctance 
of the British Government to invite 
them to join in. 

That reluctance cannot be main- 
tained in the face of the cry of agony 
that has gone forth from Belgium, 
and of the need in France for a de- 
cisive turn in the fortunes of the hard- 
fought struggle. We must think of 
our Allies and their losses, and we 
must apply all the succor and as- 
suagement that our exceptional posi- 
tion and resources allow us to provide. 
We have given them the aid of proba- 
bly the finest British army ever ar- 
rayed in line of battle. We are pre- 
paring other forces. We have sum- 
moned India and our Colonies to sup- 
port us. But all these may not suf- 
fice to turn the scale against the Ger- 

The Fortnightly Review. 


man masses with sufficient prompti- 
tude. From our Allies’ point of view, 
immediate success is essential. There 
must be some relief at once for their 
sufferings and sacrifices. By an extra- 
ordinary dispensation of Providence it 
lies within the power and at the hand 
of England to apply the remedy. She 
has but to beckon, and on the signal 
a race of heroes, and, what is more, 
of trained soldiers, will hasten under 
the banner of the Rising Sun to cast 
their swords into the scales against 
German tyranny and Hohenzollern am- 
bition. If the message is not sent we 
shall have neglected to do all we could 
and ought to have done for those brave 
Allies who stood in the path of Ger- 
man aggression, and who have suffered 
losses that can never be repaired. 
En Vedette. 





GERMANY’S WORLD-WARNING." 


TRANSLATED BY J. ELLIS BARKER. 


II. 

ENGLAND'S FOREIGN AND ANTI-GERMAN 
POLICY (continued). 
England’s policy aimed successfully 
at involving the European Powers in 
mutual wars and maintaining among 
them a balance of power. The Conti- 
nental Powers were to balance each 
other in such a way that none of them 
should be able to take a part in 
world politics. These were to re- 
main England’s monopoly. That priv- 
ileged position, as long as it lasted, 
enabled England not only to exploit 
the whole world, but allowed English- 
men to consider themselves as the 
predominant race—a form of conceit 
which is characteristic of Englishmen, 
wherever met. Things altered of late. 
.Most European Great Powers acquired 
colonies and built up navies which, 
combined, are stronger than the Eng- 
lish Navy, especially Germany, the 


* See The Living Age, Nov. 21, 1914. 


United States, France, Russia, Italy, 
Japan, and lately Austria. The abso- 
lute and world-wide naval supremacy 
of England became a thing of the past. 
It was not impossible that several 
States would combine to fight England. 
At first England endeavored to pro- 
tect herself by the two-Power standard, 
by creating a fleet stronger than that 
possessed by the two second strongest 
Powers combined. However, soon it 
appeared that even wealthy England 
was not able to maintain a two-Power 
standard, and to provide the men re- 
quired for manning the ships. Besides, 
it became clear that even the strongest 
English fleet could not maintain Eng- 
land’s power in all parts of the world. 

Since the time when Japan had built 
a strong navy and had destroyed the 
Russian fleet, the possessions and the 
commerce of Great Britain in Eastern 
Asia could no longer be protected by 
English ships. In case of war, Eng- 




















— 
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land’s colonies and commerce in East- 
ern Asia might have fallen to the 
Japanese who ruled the Asiatic seas. 
In order to protect herself against all 
eventualities, England was forced 
to abandon her isolation and _ to 
strengthen her position by alliances. 
Great Britain became Japan’s ally, 
bringing her into a position of finan- 
cial dependence, in order never to 
experience the hostility of the Jap- 
anese fleet, but to be able to use it 
for her own protection. 

She found it impossible to draw into 
the sphere of English interests the 
United States, her most dangerous 
competitor for naval supremacy. Only 
quite lately her attempt to conclude an 
alliance with that country under the 
cloak of a general treaty of arbitration 
failed completely. England was there- 
fore all the more eager to strengthen 
her position by alliances in Europe. 
In the first place, it was important to 
prevent every possible combination of 
superior naval forces by making them 
serviceable to English interests. Be- 
sides, it was desirable to strengthen 
England’s position in case of a quarrel 
with the United States. Lastly, it 
was probably also considered that 
those States which might serve as 
allies should offer guarantees that they 
would not build up fleets able to com- 
pete with those of England. These 
considerations were, of course, not 
openly avowed by the British Govern- 
ment. At the same time, one cannot 
doubt that they proved decisive. 

At the same time when the necessity 
of an alliance with other Powers was 
felt by England, the States on the Eu- 
ropean Continent were divided into 
two hostile camps: the Triple Alliance, 
and the Dual Alliance composed of 
France and Russia. England had the 
option of joining either group. She 
chose to join the group hostile to Ger- 
many, and from her point of view she 
probably acted wisely, 


Germany is, after the United States, 
Great Britain’s greatest economic 
competitor. In South America, in Hast- 
ern Asia, in Africa, and in the Near 
East German and British economic in- 
terests absolutely collide. Besides, 
German enterprise and German indus- 
try prove frequently superior to Eng- 
lish throughout the world. It is in 
England’s interests to destroy Ger- 
many’s competition. That attitude is 
understandable from. the purely com- 
mercial point of view. It is still more 
natural if one considers that among the 
nations of Europe Germany is the 
ablest, that it possesses the greatest 
power of expansion, that it is likely to 
become a maritime Power of the first 
rank, and to acquire on the Continent 
a predominant position likely to dis- 
turb England’s policy of the balance of 
power. 

In any case, the further increase of 
Germany’s power meant that England’s 
position as a World Power would be 
jeopardized. Germany was all the more 
dangerous as, in alliance with Italy, 
she opposes absolutely England’s policy 
in the Mediterranean. France and 
Russia, on the other hand, threaten 
in no way England’s predominance in 
shipping and in the’ world’s trade, as 
far as one can see. 

The French nation seems to have ar- 
rived at the utmost limit of its physi- 
cal development. Neither as a colo- 
nizing nor as a maritime Power is 
France likely to become dangerous to 
England. Besides, Great Britain and 
France have arrived at an agreement 
with regard to their colonial policy. 
England’s relations with Russia are 
not unlike those with France. Al- 
though the abiding interest of both 
States in the Near East and in Cen- 
tral Asia are opposed in many points, 
an agreement has for the time being 
been concluded between them, abolish- 
ing friction between the two States. 
Both are likely to co-operate unless 
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irreconcilable differences should arise 
in the Near East. Again, Russia will 
scarcely ever be able to become danger- 
ous to Great Brit:in as a Sea Power. 
On the other hand, France and Russia 
seem very able, in conjunction with 
England, to keep down Germany. 
France is Germany’s mortal enemy. 
Her policy aims chiefly at revenge for 
her defeat of 1870-71. Russia has cer- 
tain interests which bring her into op- 
position with Germany. She naturally 
desires to obtain predominance in the 
Baltic on the one side and a free en- 
trance to the Mediterranean on the 
other. By that policy, she comes 
naturally into opposition with the 
Powers of the Triple Alliance. To 
Germany the predominance in the Bal- 
tic is a question of life or death, and 
the maintenance of a powerful Turkey 
a question of the utmost importance. 
Austria cannot tolerate Russia’s pre- 
dominance in the Balkan Peninsula, 
and Italy would find it disadvantageous 
to see a new naval Power arise in the 
Mediterranean. 

It is not necessary to prove that the 
opening of the Dardanelles to the Rus- 
sian fleet may conceivably become dan- 
gerous to England, threatening her 
position in Egypt and the route to 
India. Still, England considers this 
danger not to be one of immediate im- 
portance and has resolved for the mo- 
ment to co-operate with Russia in 
order to get rid of Germany’s com- 
petition. 

When England decided to ally her- 
self with Russia and France, she did 
not only consider the necessity of keep- 
ing down Germany and preventing her 
further political development, but had 
also to consider means for destroying 
the German fleet. We cannot deceive 
ourselves on this point. The ultimate 
consideration of British policy has, 
since the mighty development of the 
United States, been the question of 
Anglo-American relations. England sees 


in the United States her only real rival 
for the domination of the world. As 
the danger of an Anglo-American war 
is immeasurably great, she seeks to be 
on friendly terms with the great Re- 
public as long as possible. The dif- 
ferences between the two countries are 
so great, that England must constantly 
calculate with the possibility of an 
Anglo-American war. The relations of 
England and America towards Canada, 
and the problem of the Panama Canal, 
furnish sufficient inflammable matter: 
they may lead to the most serious dif- 
ferences between them. In case of an 
Anglo-American war, England would 
naturally desire not to have a power- 
ful fleet, such as the German fleet, in 
her rear, for it would tie the English 
Navy to England’s shores. Therefore 
the German fleet must be destroyed— 
that is the Alpha and the Omega of 
British policy; that is the necessary 
and logical consequence of the Triple 
Entente ; that is the thread which leads 
us through the labyrinth of English 
diplomatic actions and relations. It 
would be folly if we allowed ourselves 
to be deceived on this point. The main- 
tenance of English naval supremacy, 
at least in the Old World, is, in Eng- 
land’s view, indeed possible only if the 
German fleet is destroyed. Germans 
must calculate with the fact that Eng- 
land strives to destroy their fleet. 

It is difficult to offer an opinion as 
to whether England would have been 
wiser to arrive at an agreement with 
Germany, and whether it is in Eng- 
land’s interests to arrive at such an 
agreement, even at the present time. 


III. 
ENGLAND'S ALTERNATIVE—VASSAL OR 
ALLY? 

When England joined the group of 
European Powers hostile to Germany, 
she embarked, apparently, on the only 
course by which she could preserve her 
old position in the world. However, at 
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the same time England challenged 
Germany and Germany’s allies to bat- 
tle, and it is by no means certain 
whether that battle will be fought 
with peaceful wedpons or with weapons 
of war, and whether it will end in 
England’s victory or in that of Ger- 
many. It is clear that an English vic- 
tory would lead to certain dangers 
which might eventually lead to Eng- 
land’s defeat. 

If England should decide to side 
with Germany, she would first of all 
have to concede to Germany a position 
of absolute equality. She would have 
to give up many interests and she 
would have to share her pre-eminence 
with Germany. On the other hand, 
she would benefit. No dangers would 
threaten her, for England and Germany 
combined would be able to oppose suc- 
cessfully the Powers of the whole 
world. 

Hitherto England has disdained to 
arrange peacefully her relations with 
Germany. She feels confident that she 
is strong enough to bear down Ger- 
many with the help of her allies, and 
to maintain her predominance over the 
Powers of the Old World. That is her 
leading idea. It induced her to join 
France and Russia in the Triple En- 
tente, and it was that step, which was 
taken without compelling necessity 
and without having been challenged by 
an unfriendly act on Germany’s part, 
that has caused the political tension 
which at present dominates all Europe. 
This tension will not diminish until 
Anglo-German relations have become 
clearer. The Anglo-German tension 
naturally influences international poli- 
tics in all their aspects, because Eng- 
lish and German interests come into 
contact in every quarter of the world. 
Everywhere the States group them- 
selves in accordance with their opinion 
as to whether their interests will be 
best safeguarded if they are on Ger- 
many’s or on England’s side. 


EXTRAORDINARY PROPOSALS. 

There are two possibilities for arriv- 
ing at an understanding with England; 
such understanding must either be a 
permanent one or one of a limited 
nature. 

If a permanent understanding be de- 
sired, Germany’s important interests 
must be fully safeguarded. Nothing 
must remain which is apt to impede 
Germany’s necessary development. 
That demand leads to the condition 
that England must give up her claim 
to a predominant position throughout 
the world, which she raises at present, 
and that she recognizes that Germany 
possesses eyual rights side by side 
with her. 

England would have to give Germany 
an absolutely free hand in all ques- 
tions touching European politics, and 
agree beforehand to any increase of 
Germany’s power on the Continent of 
Europe which may ensue from the 
formation of a Central Buropean 
Union of Powers, or from a German 
war with France. England would 
have to agree that she would no longer 
strive to prevent by her diplomacy the 
expansion of Germany’s colonial em- 
pire, as long as such development 
would not take place at England’s 
cost. She would further have to agree 
to any possible change of the map of 
North Africa that might take place in 
Germany’s or Italy’s favor. England 
would further have to bind herself 
that she would not hinder Austria's 
expansion in the Balkan Peninsula. 
She would have to offer no opposition 
to Germany’s economic expansion in 
Asia Minor, and she would have to 
make up her mind that she would no 
longer oppose the development of Ger- 
many’s sea power by the acquisition of 
coaling stations. 

As the concessions enumerated in the 
foregoing would in no case involve a 
material sacrifice on England’s part, 
but would only mean the unconditional 
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acknowledgment and benevolent sup- 
port of Germany’s natural expansion, 
Germany on her part would be able to 
bind herself that she would in return 
give equally benevolent and_  en- 
ergetic support in promoting England’s 
interests. 

It must remain an open question 
whether such an understanding should 
take the form of an alliance. By its 
nature it would be equivalent to an 
alliance, and on the basis of such an 
understanding England and Germany 
could peacefully arrange their eco- 
nomic interests throughout the world. 
Such an agreement would create an 
irresistible force, which would neces- 
sarily promote the development of both 


nations. It would create a civilizing 
factor which would advance human 
progress. It would go a long way to 


banish war and the fear of war, or at 
least diminish its dangers. If England 
in this way attaches herself to the 
Triple Alliance, European peace would 
be assured, and a powerful counter- 
poise would be created to the growing 
influence of the United States. Anglo- 
German co-operation would also dimin- 
ish the pressure of East European 
Slavism, which is scarcely a factor 
that promotes civilization, and the Yel- 
low Peril would find in this combina- 
tion an irresistible obstacle. 


ENGLAND MUST BECOME SUBSERVIENT TO 
GERMANY. 

It is obvious that an Anglo-German 
understanding would have the most 
far-reaching advantages, not only for 
England and Germany, but for all civ- 
ilization. At the same time, it is clear 
that England would have to change her 
entire policy. The basis of all negotia- 
tions between England and Germany 
would have to be the demand that Eng- 
land would have to leave the Triple 
Entente, and would have to effect a re- 
distribution of her Fleet. After all, it 
endowed 


must be clear to everyone 


with intelligence, that Germany can 
never arrive at really close and cordial 
relations with England as long as Eng- 
land is allied with Germany’s enemies. 
Besides, Germany could never have 
confidence in the honesty of England’s 
peaceful assurances as long as the 
whole British Fleet is concentrated in 
the North Sea and kept ready for a 
war with Germany. 


AN ANGLO-GERMAN WAB IS NECESSABY 
AND UNAVOIDABLE, 

We must try to make the best of 
things as they are. The tension be- 
tween England and Germany will re- 
main either until their differences are 
decided by war, or until one of the 
two States voluntarily abandons its 
policy and pretensions. As such an 
abandonment to the claims and pre- 
tensions of England would mean for 
Germany a complete sacrifice of her 
political and national future, we must 
make up our mind to contemplate the 
possibility that either England tenders 
Germany her hand in order to arrive 
at an understanding with us, or that 


‘she forces us to defend our justified 


national claims by force of arms. 

We can enlarge our colonial posses- 
sions and acquire a_ sufficiency of 
colonies fit for the settlement of white 
men. Much may be done by peaceful 
means. At the same time, it is clear 
that England will undoubtedly oppose 
all colonial acquisitions of Germany 
which will really increase our power, 
and that she will, with all the means 
at her disposal, endeavor to prevent 
us acquiring coaling stations and naval 
bases abroad. Colonies fit for the set- 
tlement of white men will in any case 
not be obtainable without war with 
other States. 

Wherever we look, everywhere the 
road leading to the accomplishment of 
our purposes by peaceful means is 
blocked. Everywhere we are placed be- 
fore the choice either of abandoning our 
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aims, or of fighting for the accomplish- 
ment of our purpose. An understand- 
ing with England would, of course, 
promote our aims and would diminish 
the necessity of war. However, such 
an understanding cannot, as has been 
shown, be reckoned with. England’s 
hostility to Germany is founded upon 
the political system of that country, 
and we only do harm to our most im- 
portant interests if we strive to bring 
about an understanding. 

Exactly as Bismarck clearly recog- 
nized in his time that the healthy de- 
velopment of Prussia and Germany 
was possible only after a final settle- 
ment between these two countries, 
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every unprejudiced man must have 
arrived at the conviction to-day that 
Germany’s further development as a 
world power is possible only after a 
final settlement with England. Ex- 
actly as a cordial alliance between Ger- 
many and Austria was only possible 
after Austria’s defeat in 1866, we shall 
arrive at an understanding with Eng- 
land, which is desirable from every 
point of view, only after we have 
crossed swords with that country. As 
long as Germany does not consider 
this necessity as a leading factor in its 
Foreign Policy, we shall be con- 
demned to failure in all important 
matters of foreign policy. 





THE POMANDERS. 
By ARTHUR FETTERLESS. 


CHAPTER VI. 
PROSPECTIVE GLORY. 

On reconsideration, I do not think 
that I liked Mackairn, the family 
solicitor; on the other hand, I cannot 
say that I actively disliked him. In 
a sly way he was quite a droll dog, 
and had gentlemanly ways about him. 
What was against him was his shifti- 
ness of expression. 

In any event, what he might or 
might not be was really nothing to me 
—a casual and temporary guest of the 
Pomanders—and he would certainly 
have been dismissed altogether from 
my mind by the next day had it not 
been for the action of the head of the 
household. 

On most days I saw very little of 
John Pomander in the mornings, when 
he was no doubt engaged in connection 
with the farm. He generally left after 
breakfast, making some polite excuse, 
and committing me heartily to the 
eare of his daughters, or, as he would 
say laughingly, the one I fancied most. 

But on the morning after Sunday 


he walked out to the garden with me 
on the pretext of showing:me some 
special plant or other. He did in fact 
show me something, and I think he 
probably congratulated himself in his 
simple way on the cleverness of his 
diplomacy in thus diverting my atten- 
tion from his real object, about which 
he was tospeak. But it is no profound 
compliment to myself to say that I 
was in no way misled. 

Why he should have indulged in 
diplomacy at all I do not know. Per- 
haps he had, almost in spite of him- 
self, some lingering suspicion of Mac- 
kairn, but since he was a relative, did 
not like to avow its existence to a 
stranger. Or perhaps being just a 
hearty farmer and little versed in 
Stock Exchange ways, he was not sure 
of the proposed business or of the hon- 
esty of the transaction at all. 

I do not know. Whatever his rea- 
son, I think he wanted to have my 
opinion, since I was a London man, 
though, from a Stock Exchange point 
of view, he could scarcely have come 
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to a worse adviser. But he was evi- 
dently not sure of the business, for 
he was very cautious, even hesitating 
in coming to it. 

His way of doing so was really typi- 
cal of the man he was—good-natured, 
kind-hearted, honest as the day, and 
excellent in his own work, but alto- 
gether simple in things that were un- 
connected with the things he knew. 
He wanted to make money, as most of 
us do when we haven’t enough, but 
he wanted to be sure the way was 
honest, and he wanted to be sure he 
was to make it. These were the two 
very excellent provisos which existed 
in his mind. 

Probably he wanted more money for 
‘the sake of his daughters and Jock. 
Looking out over the years he per- 
haps doubted if he would be able to 
leave enough behind, and so, if there 
were an honest short cut to a good 
round sum, he was anxious to take it. 

He began the conversation on the 
matter he had at heart in a jovial 
way. “And what do you think of our 
country lawyer up here among the 
hills—eh?” he enquired. 

“Oh, he seems an unusually smart 
man for the country,” I said. 

“Ah, you think him smart. Well, 
well, so do we. Of course, being a 
distant relative of ours we take a cer- 
tain pride in him.” 

I acquiesced mildly. I think I said 
I could quite understand that. 

Pomander nodded. “He has been do- 
ing nearly all my business for over six 
years now,” he said. “At first I was a 
bit afraid of him, you know, being so 
young as he is. But, bless you, he 
knows it all just as well as the oldest 
of them, and so, why shouldn’t he get 
the business? The young must have 


their chance as well as the old, and 
if one doesn’t support their own kith 
and kin, who will?” 

“I think it certainly very kind of 
you to support him so well,” I an- 
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swered. I fear, however, my answers 
were not nearly enthusiastic enough 
for Pomander. He wanted to be en- 
couraged, but I had no inclination 
either to praise or decry Mackairn. 
Besides, I had no basis of judgment. 
Anything I could say was pure matter 
of taste. 

“Of course I haven’t a great deal 
of law to do,” continued Pomander. 
“Just an occasional question about a 
lease, or things of that kind. But in 
the way of investing money there’s no 
one like him.” 

“I see.” 

Pomander was watching me, and I 
suppose he detected a certain scepti- 
cism in my look. “I see you have 
doubts,” he said with a joviality which 
was a little forced. 

“Well,” I answered, “if Mr, Mac- 
kairn is a solicitor who invests money 
at high rates of interest, I should 
have grave doubts about him if he 
were not a relative of yours. But 
since he is a relative, I presume you 
have absolute confidence in him?” 

“Oh, yes, of course, that makeg the 
difference,” he replied—“being a rela- 
tive.” But he spoke rather as if con- 
vincing himself than persuading me. 
“Besides,” he added, “he is to be a still 
nearer relative some of these days. 
It’s an understood thing that Mary 
and he are to make a match of 
it.” 

A light dawned on me when he said 
that. Here was the explanation of 
Mackairn’s joking. Having that ex- 
planation I hastened to assure Po- 
mander, and as I was really begin- 
ning to feel ashamed of seeming to 
doubt without any reason whatever, I 
spoke quite heartily. “I’m sure every- 
thing must be all right,” I said. “No 
man would be such a fool as to spoil 
his own nest. And I’m sure I wish 
Mr. Mackairn and his future wife all 
happiness and prosperity.” 

Upon that John Pomander thanked 
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me and quite brightened up with my 
heartiness. He was so much relieved 
that he apparently felt himself free to 
explain. “You see, the fact is,” he 
said, “that I’ve sometimes felt a wee 
thing of hesitation about him myself. 
Not that I distrust him or doubt him 
in any way, but he’s that go-ahead, 
and not very old, and all that; and 
among us quiet country bodies, it’s so 
unusual that it gives one a turn at 
times. Not that he hasn’t succeeded 
in the past very well. He has. I had 
a ease with him as agent in the 
Sheriff Court once, and his speaking 
was the talk of the country-side. But 
despite that and other things there are 
always old folk shaking their heads 
about him.” 

I suggested that local jealousy might 
perhaps explain that, but Pomander 
did not seem to think much of that. 
“They’re not a very jealous folk 
either,” he said. “You see, there are 
only three lawyers, and there’s work 
enough for them all.” 

I remained silent. Pomander changed 
the subject for a moment. “The largest 
berries we’ve had for years,” he said, 
as be plucked a sprig of black currants 
and handed them to me to examine. 

I admired the berries. While I did 
so he reverted to other matters. “Ye’ll 
not have heard of these mines?” he en- 
quired suddenly. 

“Which mines?” 

“The ones that were mentioned at 
dinner yesterday—the Boulangos Soar- 
antie Silver Mines?” 

I indicated dissent. 

“I thought maybe ye’d have heard 
of them in London sometime,” he said, 
in rather disappointed fashion. “You 
see we're such gq distance here from 
the people who know about these 
things, and it’s so difficult to be sure.” 
He seemed quite worried about the 
thing whatever it was. 

A moment or two later he began to 
explain, speaking slowly, as if weigh- 


ing the matter as he went. “The 
Boulangos Soarantie Mines are some- 
where in Mexico, and Mackairm says 
that he has absolutely certain in- 
formation . from sources about 
which there can be no doubt whatever 

. . that they are among the richest 
silver mines in the world. He has 
shown me a lot of reports about them 
—private reports which he has got 
from particular friends of his own in 
London—which state—’ Here Po- 
mander paused. He raised one big 
hand and ran his fingers through his 
hair in perplexity. “Goodness knows 
what they state,” he said. “I don’t 
understand them with all their Ameri- 
can words, and words about mining, 
and about the amount of silver to be 
got from each bit. I can’t tell whether 
it’s a good amount or a bad amount.” 
I remember he looked at me help- 
lessly at that point. But as I could 
give him no light he proceeded. “Any- 
how Henry says it’s an immense 
amount . . . that it can be easily got 

that there’s a railway quite 
near the mines . . .” he enumerated 
these carefully, “and that every person 
who puts their money into it now will 
get their money back five, maybe ten 
times over.” 

I have heard of such glorious mines 
before, and I am afraid that my face 
could not have expressed extreme con- 
viction. 

Pomander looked at me question- 
ingly, but I did not answer his look. 
He resumed in worried fashion. “It 
would mean a lot to me at my time of 
life,” he said, “and to my family, if 
it were true. And I’ve never seen 
Henry so determined, or so positive 
about anything. He will have me into 
it. I’ve been against it, Mr. Kerrendel. 
I’ve never gone in for these wild ven- 
tures, and I’ve never had any wish to. 
But he comes to me and almost begs 
me to go into it.” 

“I can’t understand why he’s so 
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anxious,” he added almost irritably. 
“And he’s told the wife and the girls, 
and half persuaded them too, and 
they’ve got it into their heads, and 
are already dreaming of carriages and 
pairs; and half the time they’re 
making jokes about Boulangos Soaran- 
ties. I get no peace of the thing.” 

Poor old Pomander looked very wor- 
ried. “A hundred or two wouldn’t 
matter much to you,” I ventured, “and 
if you succeeded—so much the better— 
if not——” I shrugged my shoulders. 

“That’s just it,’ he said. “If a hun- 
dred or two would do. But he happens 
to know that I have two thousand free 
just now, and he will have me to put 
the whole thing into it. I could lose a 
hundred without worrying, but two 
thousand is too much.” 

“How is he so sure about his in- 
formation?’ I asked. 

“He was up in London, I under- 
stand, and met an old college friend 
who is a mining engineer, and has 
been in Mexico and seen the mines. 
He says that he went with one of the 
men who reported, and the reports 
are true.” Pomander gave this in- 
formation with a sort of gloomy satis- 
faction, but he looked at me for my 
opinion. 

What could I say? I could only give 
the usual vague advice. .““On general 
principles,” I said, “of course, I, or 
any lawyer or stockbroker, would ad- 
vise against such an investment of 
your money, because the thing is new, 
it is a pure speculation, there are 
nearly always difficulties that are not 
anticipated about new mines, and 
things always take far longer to work 
out than is anticipated. At best, it 
will be years before you can get your 
return.” 

“Two years was what he said,” he 
interjected. 

“It may be,” I said. “But on the 
other hand, as you say, he is a relative 
and has every reason to be honest, and 





he says that he has special inside in- 
formation. It is possible the thing 
may be true.” I paused. “I do not 
know what more I can say,” I added. 
Pomander nodded. “I’m sorry to 


trouble you with my affairs,” he said.. 


I made a gesture of dissent. 

“But the fact is, this business wor- 
ries me, and I thought you might have 
heard something.” 

I shook my head again. 

Pomander stared at the hills and 
seemed to meditate. “He’s taking a big. 
lot of shares himself,” he remarked. 

“That would confirm one’s belief in 
his good faith, at least,” I said. 

“Yes,” he responded. 

A little later he spoke a trifle 
despondently. “Ah, well, I’ve con- 
sented anyhow,” he said. “This was 
the last day, and he got my con- 
sent last night before he went away. 
But if you had known anything defi- 
nitely against the mines, I might have 
been in time to withdraw even yet.” 
He looked at me interrogatively. I re- 
member that troubled, questioning look 
as if it were yesterday. 

But I had no information with which 
to answer it. 

“Ah, well, what must be, must: 
Perhaps it’ll come out all right.” With 
that Pomander smiled in quite his 
hearty way again. “I’m sorry to be 
bothering you,” he said, “but my 
daughters ‘ll soon cheer you up. They 
believe in the fortune anyhow.” With 
that he sauntered off with a some- 
what anxious smile on his face, while 
Bessie and Eva came up to me arm 
in arm—both of them all smiles and 
bewitchingness and obviously well 
pleased with themselves, the sun- 
shine, the world in general, and the 
family prospects of fortune. 


CHAPTER VII. 

ENGLAND EXPECTS. 
I think I have mentioned before 
that I have always been of a somewhat 
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philosophic disposition, with a liking 
for the consideration of questions of an 
abstract nature. 

After I left Pomander on that sum- 
mer morning and wandered away in 
the sunshine with Bessie on my right 
hand and Eva.on my left, I am afraid 
that I very soon forgot all about ques- 
tions of mines and minerals and the 
gold or silver-bearing properties of 
reefs. Sunshine and the presence of 
charming ladies are both inimical to 
the consideration of hard materia) 
questions. 

But the presence of the Pomander 
girls, a letter which I had that morn- 
ing received from Foddles, and some 
other recent circumstances, all tended 
to raise in my mind certain questions 
of an abstract nature affecting the 
national welfare, and which eventually 
had considerable results for the 
Pomanders. 

The presence of the Memander girls 
represented the feminine aspect of the 
question. The letter from Foddles 
represented a part at least of the 
masculine aspect of the question. 
While the other circumstances were 
chiefly those arising from my observa- 
tion of the extraordinary lack of 
young gentlemen in the district where 
the Pomanders lived—that is to 
say, young gentlemen suitable for 
matrimony with girls of the Pomander 
family. 

In the national interest, I think it 
was a problem well worthy of consid- 
eration. (Of course a philosopher is 
entitled to investigate and consider all 
questions affecting the national wel- 
fare. That was my locus standi in 
the matter.) Here were two charm- 
ing girls, well worthy of any man, 
of kindly disposition, of good healthy 
stock, well trained in household mat- 
ters, and altogether suited for the 
keeping of homes and the bringing up 
of children, and positively there did 
not seem to be a couple of good men 
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anywhere in the district ready to wed 
them. 

Mary, I had just learned, was per- 
haps engaged to Mackuairn, though I 
thought privately she deserved a bet- 
ter fate, but at all events there clearly 
remained the other two, and apparently 
there was not a husband in sight. 

I had gazed all round the church oti 
Sunday, but nowhere had I'seen any 
man remotely suggestive of the possi- 
ble husband. Nor had any conversa- 
tion in the house given the least hint 
that such existed. Further, I had cau- 
tiously enquired myself on the matter 
—without any object, of course, but 
the national interest—and it seemed 
quite certain that both of them were 
only too free. 

Now they were both getting on in 
years. I judged at that time that 
Bessie would be about twenty-four, 
and Eva perhaps twenty-two. I found 
out later that my calculations were 
not much amiss. And there they were, 
going on to middle age perhaps, and—— 
splendid material as they were—sim- 
ply going to waste for lack of some 
arrangement which would bring them 
to their proper mates. 

What a commentary on our national 
and altogether haphazard system of 
matrimony! Surely something better 
could be done than the leaving of 
everything to chance? Could there not 
be a national quarterly assembly held 
under suitable auspices of all persons 
desiring to get married, and not quite 
suited, at which the mere presence of 
the parties would be an intimation of 
their desire for marriage, without in 
the least committing them in any 
way? As almost every one desires to 
get married, provided they can find 
the proper person, the mere admission 
of desire by presence at any assembly 
need not trouble any bashful maiden; 
and besides, these functions would 
probably become so popular in a short 
time that they would serve their pur- 
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pose equally well although the original 
object of the institution might not al- 
ways be present to the minds of the 
assemblers. In any event, what clearly 
is required is that somehow the af- 
finities should meet, and it would seem 
to require organization on a large 
scale to secure the greatest national 
benefit. 

But I have strayed for a moment. 
My immediate problem was that of the 
Pomanders. As I walked with them, 
and as we eventually sat in the cool 
of the summer-house, it pressed itself 
upon me with peculiar vividness, 

Of course I had no intention of 
marrying either of them myself. A 
man who prefers abstractions is un- 
suited for matrimony, which requires 
a concrete affection trained in a par- 
ticular direction. But that objection 
did not apply in the least to Foddles. 
At the same time I knew that he was 
quite heart free; perhaps that was the 
chief objection to him,—he was just a 
little too free.. But if I could get him 
to the Pomander home he might find 
the very person to make him settle 
down, which would be good for him. 
It seemed quite possible as I looked at 
Bessie and Eva. 

Foddles, in his letter to me, said 
that he was staying in Perth, and that 
he might be induced to travel further 
north if he received any encourage- 
ment. That was his polite way of 
intimating that he expected some sort 
of invitation from me. Of course we 
were old friends and used one another 
freely. The only problem was how to 
dump him on the Pomanders. I wanted 
to get him to the house, because that 
was far more effective than merely 
staying in the hotel and paying visits. 

I decided to broach the subject. Be- 


fore I did so, Eva made a remark, in- 
duced I suppose by the fact that I had 
meditated a few moments in silence. 
“Wiseacre,” 
your thoughts!” 


she said, “a penny for 
Eva had got quite 


familiar with me. Bessie was always 
rather more respectful. 

I paid no attention to her remark. 
“I have a young friend, Foddles,” I 
said with dignity. 

My dignity was of no avail. “Young 
friend,” she said mockingly; “how old 
do you think you are?’ She paused. 
“You always pose as if you were as old 
as the hills,” she added. 

“Well, my friend is of an entirely 
different kind,” I said. “That explains 
my reference to him. He is inclined 
to levity, while I——” 

I did not get an opportunity to fin- 
ish. I am sorry to say that they both 
laughed after that. Eventually I smiled 
myself. Yet I protest I was then quite 
unconscious of having shown any signs 
of levity during my stay. 

There was silence in the summer- 
house for a short time. 

Eva was the first to break the 
silence. “What did you call your 
friend?” she asked. 

“Foddles,” I answered. 

After I had said it, I saw Eva 
glance at Bessie, and I saw that two 
sets of lips were quivering, but they 
said nothing, and I suppose, out of 
politeness, tried not to laugh. But 
they were in a perfectly hilarious con- 
dition that morning. So when I said, 
“The name is somewhat unusual,” I 
fancy they thought I had given them 
a fair opening, and they burst into 
peals of laughter. I could only look 
from one to the other in astonishment. 
Bessie checked her laughter first. 

“Don’t mind us,” she said. “We’re 
just daft. Go on, wise man.” 

I didn’t, I confess, understand them 
very well that morning. “I’m sure 
you’re not daft, either of you,” I said, 
“though I don’t quite understand.” 

“You think you understand women, 
don’t you?” enquired Bessie. 

“Well, so far as a man may—that is, 
to a certain extent . -” I said, “I 
think I do.” 
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This reply, however, only excited 
them to further laughter, which made 
me wonder. “You don’t understand 
them a wee bit,” said Bessie. 

As I certainly did not understand 
them at that moment, I answered, 
“Perhaps you’re right.” 

Bessie nodded laughingly. “Never 
mind, wise man,” she said. “We’re 
only laughing; we're not laughing at 
you. We're quite happy.” 

That was her perennial condition in 
these days. That being so, I concluded 
I might proceed about Foddles, and so 
I explained to them that he was of 
quite a good family, that he was now 
a budding stockbroker, that he had 
been a college friend of my own, and a 
gay friend on many occasions since, 
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and that he was to be in the district 
shortly. The result was all that I 
could have wished. They were unani- 
mous in saying that I must bring him 
to Pomander Farm, and that also 
I must prolong my own visit for a few 
days further. 

Under ordinary circumstances I 
should have thought it unreasonable to 
prolong my visit, that is, simply on my 
own account, no matter how happy I 
might be, but this opportunity for them 
and for Foddles quite reconciled me— 
if I needed to be reconciled—to a 
further short stay. Having gained the 
daughters, they told their mamma, and 
their mamma, and subsequently their 
father, were all equally delighted that 
Foddles should come. 


from France. 


(To be continued.) 
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TWO SKETCHES FROM FRANCE. 


A MESSENGER OF WAR TIDINGS. 


The lord of an old but solid bicycle 
and of much enforced leisure, I have 
been appointed by Monsieur le Maire 
purveyor-in-general to our commune of 
authoritative war news, and spend 
most of my time awheel in the quest 
of headquarter telegrams. My man- 
date has been widely enlarged with 
time, and extends now semi-oflicially 
to a considerable section of Northern 
Burgundy. The canal _ lock-keepers 
waylay me for the latest information: 
masters of barges baw! down eager 
questions from tillers high above 
greeny waters: laborers leaning on 
fork or rake shout for details across 
fields of stubble fast dimming from 
gold to gray. The countryside is one 
large note of interrogation on my 
track, and I fancy that the very cows 
and barge-mules regard me with in- 
quisitive eyes. 


At one village in particular I play 
Mercury on a quite magnificent scale. 
My importance dates from the day on 
which the disquieting news had been 
allowed to trickle through that the 
Enemy was well across the frontier. 
As I went out of the commune, leay- 
ing something like consternation be- 
hind, I met my particular friend, Pére 
Biard, stumbling over his sabots to- 
wards the communal house. 

The Pére Biard is a charming old 
Burgundy farmer in his late seven- 
ties, shaky of leg but sound of head, 
with a handsome wind-and-weather- 
tanned face and a snowy ambassa- 
dorial beard. That handsome face of 
his was once fairly irresistible; and 
if he were a Red Indian and hearts 
were scalps, his wigwam would be 
richly adorned with trophies. He has 
a quaintly ceremonious manner, and 














talks like a handbook of polite con- 
versation. When we separate after a 
chat he always says— 

“It only remains for me now, mon- 
sieur, to thank you-—” 

But all his grand manner had gone 
to the winds that evening. Red as a 
turkey-cock and bubbling as _ fero- 
ciously, he hobbled along at his maxi- 
mum speed of two miles an hour. 

“Oh, les chameaux!” he ejaculated. 
“Oh, les cochons!” 

Camels! Pigs! What had become 
of the polite manual? 

“Oh, les chameaux! Bubble-bubble- 
bubble! In France, are they? We'll 
soon arrange that! Oh, les cochons! 
Bubble-bubble-bubble! Just let me—— 
Nom de——” 

“Good evening, Pére Biard,” I put 
in, and timely hung up the pen of the 
Recording Angel. 

“Ah, ’tis you, monsieur?”’ he cried. 
“You have heard? They are in 
France.” 

“I know. I posted up the tele- 
gram myself.” This coolly, but with 
thumping heart. 

“What have we got an army for 
he went on in a shrill old quaver. 
“And what are my boys doing? Bub- 
ble-bubble-bubble! In France! Cochons 
de cochons! We must stop that, quoi!” 

And away he tottered, as if his ar- 
rival at the communal house would 
stop that, quoi! 

“Don’t fuss, Pére Biard,” I said. 
“It is all right, quite right. Our re- 
treat is a strategical movement, you’ll 
see.” 

The technical phrase was like the 
dash of cold water in the boiling sauce- 
pan. My old friend pulled up. 

“Strategical movement!” he _ ex- 
claimed. “Why, of course! With 
Joffre there—and Pau—and your great 
Fraunch—of course—of course. But 
those Prussians! Chameaux, quoi!— 
saving your respect, monsieur——” 

Then grandly— 
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“It only remains for me now, mon- 
sieur, to thank you of 

From that hour the Pére Biard 
never faltered. The enemy came far- 
ther and farther down towards us, and 
the barometer of his tranquil opti- 
mism went farther and farther up. 
He was quite sublime, seated on his 
bench in the sun, exorcising pessimism 
with the magic wand of “strategical 
movement.” On the great day when 
the tide of invasion began to ebb he 
grasped my hand. 

“Vous permettez, monsieur? You 
were quite right. Strategical move- 
ment. The English are a great nation. 
And it only remains now for us——” 

“Us,” if you please! The village, 
France, Europe! 

“remains for us, monsieur, to 
thank you-—” 

And thus I am Sir Oracle, and no 
dog barks. 

My position pleases me not less by 
its picturesqueness than by its im- 
portance, which latter indeed exists 
only in the amiable imagination of my 
friends. I often go late of an evening 
to the Great Farm to acquit myself of 
a commission, for the offices of express 
messenger and small goods delivery 
agent have worked themselves in with 
my main function, and some of my 
errands have a twenty kilometre carry, 
so to speak. They are pleasantly vari- 
ous. I have even tried to sell a calf 
for a man, and have realized that sell- 
ing a calf for a man is not my strong 
point. “Non omnia possumus omnes” 
—even in the State of Siege. 

The Great Farm is an old hunting- 
box of Admiral Coligny’s, and in the 
“Salle des Gardes” the farmer's 
threshing hands take their supper. It 
is a vast low room with massive, 
smoke-browned rafters and a huge 
cavern of a hearth where a mighty 
cauldron simmers over a piled log-fire. 
In the far corner you see dimly the 
first steps of the stone staircase that 
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c<orkscrews up to the  seigneurial 
apartments. They are abandoned now 
to the bats and owls, those princely 
reoms where the High Admiral and his 
friends sat over their sedate cups and, 
in the intervals of grave discourse, 
listened to hunting songs and soldiers’ 
choruses mounting up from the merry 
guard-room below, as the clatter of 
crockery and the talk of the threshers 
mount up these evenings. 

The light of the fire and of two or 
three murky lamps illuminates spas- 
modically the long table and touches 
the two-score rough-bearded faces over 
it into strange pantomime masks. 

“Any news, monsieur?’ asks Madame 
of the Great Farm, when I have de- 
livered the errand of the day. She 
is standing, white-aproned, by the 
mighty soup-cauldron, her plump bare 
arms akimbo. The expectant grins on 
the two-score pantomime masks bisect 
them horizontally. 

“The news? Not much. Listen. On 
the right sf 

“Ah!” It is a cry of satisfaction, 





‘almost cruel. But they have seen, have 


handled, a jigsaw bayonet! 

“On the centre——” 

“Dieu!” . Jaws clenched. A groan, 
you would say. 

“On the left, the English———” 

“Oh, the brave English!” 

Two-score glasses are reached out to 
clink with mine. 

My last halt is at the communal 
house, where I touch the zenith of my 
temporary importance. The mothers 
and daughters of the village come 
tearing down the street, their check 
aprons flapping in the wind. With 
mighty clatter of sabots the groups of 
corduroyed laborers unite into a semi- 
circle round the notice-board and roar 
the children into silence. The school- 
master takes his stand by me, a 
leviathan of a man, towering away 
into an upper obscurity from the basis 
of a huge pair of blue jean breeches. 
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Madame, his wife—our Gulliver has 
married a Lilliput lady,—tiptoe, with 
outstretched arm, manages to get a 
fluttering candle just up to the level 
of my shoulder. 

“The news? Not much. Listen. On 
the right 

“A-a-ah!” . ‘ 

The village, as a rule, thanks greatly 
to the Pére Biard, is confident and 
cheerful, and it is not often that I 
have to exercise my secondary, self- 
imposed function of purveyor-in-gen- 
eral of optimism. But on the grim 
morning when the seat of Government 
was transferred to Bordeaux, I felt it 
my duty to be very emphatic and 
somewhat ungallant. 

“Voila! We're dished!” exclaimed 
a young woman in a pink dress, when 
I had read out the Manifesto of the 
Ministry to the Nation. 

She was very pretty, and so was the 
pink frock. But even pretty girls in 
pretty frocks have no right to use the 
verb “dish” in the passive at this 
hour. 

“Madame—or mademoiselle!” I said 
warmly, “we are not dished. We are 
not going to be dished. I will wager 
that this day three weeks we shall 
not be dished, and that the Kaiser will 
not have ridden down the Champs 
Elysées in his cocked hat and all the 
rest of it. Come, madame—or mad- 
emoiselle,—anything you like. A franc 
—a hundred sougs—a louis——” 

“A brace of kisses on the Jour de 
l’An,” put in Monsieur I’Instituteur, the 
schoolmaster. His-height sets his ears 
out of range of boxes. 

The pretty girl blushed, on account 
of her inconsiderate remark, of course, 
for kisses on the Jour de l’An are 
simple conventions, mere underlined 
forms of “How d’ye do?” With a nice 
smile, madame—or mademoiselle—for- 
gave me. And Pére Biard closed the 
incident satisfactorily with the stand- 
ing formula— 
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“It only remains for us now, mon- 
sieur, to thank you-—” 


A BURGUNDY YEOMAN STOCK. 

The Hohenzollern red pencil, they 
say, has traced one boundary of the 
new world-empire round Champagne 
and Burgundy, among other delectable 
lands. At the moment when our heroic 
armies are erasing those presumptuous 
lines with the nobler red of their 
blood, it has interested me, standing 
on the edge of battle, all but within 
hearing of it, to glean some records 
of an old Burgundy race of farmers 
and vintners, many of whose de- 
scendants are to-day with the Flag. 
They have the insult of that mad pen- 
cil to wipe out, the men of Burgundy 
and Champagne. And those that fall 
guard in death each his six foot of 
precious paternal soil. 

The forebears of Madame my 
hostess have lived under this roof for 
three hundred years. But acre by acre 
their lands have passed away; stride 
by stride the village has closed in on 
the modest manor, engulfing barns and 
stables in a rising flood of cottages, 
and there is left now to Madame only 
the old ancestral house, that serves her 
as a summer residence. 

The manor, roof and all, is solidly 
constructed of shallow lava stone, and 
the whole is a neatly lined-out study in 
warm gray, splashed with purple 
lichens. It occupies two sides of a 
sunny quadrangle, chosen haunt of 
birds and lizards. ‘A stone staircase, 
somewhat decrepit, leads to the upper 
storey, which Madame has rented to 
me. It is composed of four pieces, to 
wit: a spacious bedroom, papered in a 
design of flowers or maybe vegetables, 
and decorated with an amiable plaster 
bust, a porcelain pipe, and a broken 
thermometer; a dressing-room, with 
vague appurtenances; a_ stone-paved 
passage, to be had and held as a bath- 


room; and a vast attic, at the free 
disposal of the tenant provided that 
he do not molest or otherwise disturb 
the owl who has taken the roof on a 
ninety-nine years’ lease, similar obli- 
gations with regard to the human 
lessee being laid, it would appear, on 
venerable Maitre Hibou. 

Our common living-room is the great 
kitchen, the cradle of the race. On 
one side are two mighty alcoves, 
where the original ancestors might 
have slept by their tribes. The huge 
open hearth has a marvellous fire- 
plate, on which a plumed wmorion, 
heraldic enigmas, and triplets of fleur- 
de-lys detach themselves indistinctly 
from their sooty background. It 
smacks of a raid, this knightly relic 
in bourgeois surroundings; it hints at 
a revolutionary ancestor who knew a 
fine piece of ironwork when he saw it, 
and annexed it on his opportunity. 
Madame’s lips are discreetly closed on 
the subject. 

Suggestions of a milder sort cluster 
about initials of forgotten dead carved 
on wooden beams and stone lintels: 
hooks to which the Nimrods of the 
race hung their guns, the warriors 
their swords: marks indicating the 
growth of children who have long out- 
grown mortality: a wall that some 
Balbus of the stock built and inscribed 
with the grand, misty legend, “J con- 
structed this wall in 1604”: and on a 
red hexagonal floor-tile a rudely 
scratched heart, illegible posy and 
epitaph of an old, old love affair. 

Madame is a charming young lady 
of seventy-five: active, though she 
complains of failing powers: strik- 
ingly handsome, though she labels her- 
self a “vieux tableau.” I tell her that 
beautiful pictures have nothing to fear 
from age. She credits me with polite- 
ness and also with insincerity. But in- 
deed Time is her ally, rather than her 
foe; he has not taken up arms against 
her, for she has not made war on him. 
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He has set picturesque wrinkles about 
the corners of her sweet mouth and 
gentle eyes and prettily stranded her 
black hair with gray. He has had 
nothing to do with her slight forward 
stoop from the hips, which she has 
adopted voluntarily, for propelling 
purposes. His “memento mori” in her 
case is but the mild touch of a slight 
dimness of view, an inability to do 
exactly as much as she would like. 
But she cannot quite realize that she 
has arrived at the point when exist- 
ence is less a right than a privilege, 
and there is a Burgundian obstinacy 
in her refusal to accept her age. 

A true daughter of Burgundy, 
Madame keeps an excellent table. To 
be a good cook, she declares, one must 
be something of a “gourmet.” I run 
a risk here of becoming something of a 
“gourmet” myself. For Madame out- 
does Providence: she not only knows 
my necessities before I ask, but she 
tells me them. Thus “bene pransus” 
today, I am informed that my to- 
morrow’s need will be a _ delicious 
“ragoit” after a Burgundy recipe. It 
gilds the future in a most demoralizing 
Way .. . your “ragofit & la mode de 
Bourgoyne.” 

The shrewd humor of the Burgundy 
yeoman comes out quaintly in 
Madame’s conversation and certain of 
her dealings. Referring, for instance, 
to the theft of plums, that seems here 
to be semi-officially excepted from the 
sins of the Decalogue, she says that 
people who have no plums have more 
than those who have, and she happily 
describes an apple-cheeked  white- 
headed village infant as a tomato in 
cotton-wool. Again, when the war 
broke out, Madame mounted to my 
room, and after some discourse on the 
gravity of the situation and the obli- 
gation it lays on us all to be nice and 
unselfish, she levied on me a forced 
loan of a hundred francs. I could 

plead no moratorium, for in the trip 





of her tongue, as in her manner, 
Madame has some vague touch of Irish, 
and ten times a day wafts me free of 
charge to the pebbly shores of Foyle. 
I look upon the hundred francs as ar- 
rears of transport fees. 

‘Autumn has sent out his Uhlans, 
gloom and storm and snaps of damp 
biting cold. He will call them in again, 
for the main army of summer still 
holds the field, and we shall see 
many a calm brilliant day before the 
Abriman of the seasons vanquishes 
their Ormuzd. 

These bleak hours have given our 
evenings a tone of winter. The lamp 
is lighted early. The fire that has 
smouldered all day upon the hearth is 
fanned up into a merry blaze under a 
fresh pile of logs, behind which the 
heraldic emblems of the enigmatical 
fireplace play a kind of murky hide- 
and-seek with the flame and smoke. 
Random rays from the hearth are 
caught and held for a moment by the 
rows of highly burnished copper culi- 
nary utensils, the tall brass candle- 
sticks, and the old warming-pan, 
pierced in diminishing concentric cir- 
cles by holes suggesting microbes that 
increase in gruesomeness as they ap- 
proach the supreme central horror. 

It is pleasant to shut door and win- 
dow on the pale, cold, yellow light of 
a watery sunset : the wet purple of 
the drenched hills, and the plain palled 
with a blue-white vapor, in which the 
late-grazing cows move ponderously, 
headless and legless, weird flotsam on 

a lake of mist. It is pleasant to for- 
get here, in “the hour between dog and 
wolf,” the terror that stalks the North. 

Madame has a tendency to dwell on 
German atrocities. It is of no profit 
to her or me to discuss this grim topic, 
and I diligently shift our conversation 
on to the subject of her ancestors. 

A hardset, valiant race, those fore- 
bears of Madame: God-fearing after 
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their lights; toilsome, free-handed, 
free-tongued; great eaters and in- 
trepid drinkers: mighty hunters before 
the Lord, the men of them. 

There was great-grandfather Pas- 
cal, who figures large in the family 
legend. He stood six-foot-three in his 
stockings, and was as handsome as he 
was tall. His vintages were illustrious 
all over the Government. In those 
days the juice of the grape was so 
plentiful that the horses drank wine 
in their stalls, and would, says the 
pleasant myth, look at none but the 
best. The phylloxera has come here 
now: Ceres has largely supplanted 
Bacchus: and the horses of Burgundy 
are total abstainers. 

Behind the iron exterior of great- 
grandfather Pascal there beat a just 
and generous heart, and his people 
adored him. But it must be owned that 
he was a terrible domestic tyrant. He 
spoke in snapped monosyllables that 
summed up into crude blood-freezing 
language. If his way with vintages 
was renowned, his way with broken 
vine-props was yet more famous. For 
great-grandmother Leah was deaf, and 
her husband piled those fragments of 
props by his bed, to waken her there- 
with of a morning. From alcove to 
alcove he is said to have made very 
pretty practice. 

Great-grandmother Leah took it as 
a matter of course and recorded the 
most successful shots in her diary. She 
was an unequalled housewife: a stern 
but excellent mother to her children. 
Her seven handsome giants of sons 
had all a fair spice of devilry in them: 
“furia francesca” which is salting the 
old world to-day. One of them was 
drowned in swimming his horse for a 
wager across a swollen ford. Great- 
grandmother Leah gave her eldest boy 
to the king and the second to the 
Church: and herein was no disrespect 
towards God, for the Abbé Raphael was 
the flower of the flock. The sergeant son 
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fell gloriously in the Low Countries, 
saving the colors of his regiment. The 
good looks of the Abbé Raphael might 
have opened him the road to high pre- 
ferment. But he was no carpet-priest. 
His way was not to lead souls daintily 
into the fold, but to drive, hale, even 
kick them in, and of such was not in 
those days the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 
So he died obscure. 

Children of all generations were re- 
garded in the household of great- 
grandfather Pascal as essences without 
desire or voice, mere names attached 
to small negligible personalities; and 
a great-uncle Robert realized this 
when, on his eighth birthday, he rode 
over to early dinner with his grand- 
parents. That morning great-grand- 
father Pascal was entertaining the 
“gros bonnets,” bigwigs of the state, 
the faculties, and sport: Monsieur le 
Gouverneur, Monsieur le Juge, Mon- 
sieur le Notaire, Monsieur 1’Archi- 
prétre, with a dozen local nimrods. I 
have been able to rescue only one 
family name—but how magnificent !— 
from the limbo in which the rest are 
buried—that of a certain Doctor 
Ceurderoi. I salute in his dust the 
man who bore it, the grand old 
Burgundy name: I salute the kingly 
heart which has never died out of 
France, and beats to-day under a mil- 
lion torn and dusty tunics. 

So great-uncle Robert found the an- 
cestral board set out with the finest 
family silver, glass, and napery; and 
great-grandmother Leah tied a napkin 
round the child’s neck, put him at a 
side-table, and, distraught with much 
serving, clean forgot him there. It 
was a Gargantuan repast of a dozen 
courses, and the most famous of the 
famous vintages beshowered it. There 
was mighty clatter of forks and 
crockery, mighty clinking of glasses, 
Olympic shouts and laughter. Great- 
grandfather Pascal had the way, sup- 
posed to be good for little boys, of 
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not seeing them. So _ great-uncle 
Robert got nothing at all to eat, sat 
small and disconsolate at the Barme- 
cide feast, and, untying at last that 
mockery of a _ dinner-napkin, rode 
empty away. “I didn’t cry though,” 
he said to his mother when he got 
home, and with that brave remark he 
passes out of ken. 

Great-aunt Rachel, the handsome 
Abbé’s_ sister—‘“frater pulchro  pul- 
chrior”’—was, as we should say, the 
toast of the county. The young 
chevaliers of the district took very 
long short-cuts on the chance of a 
smile from the “Jolie Vendangeuse.” 
She died young, the vintner’s lovely 
daughter, and an artist cousin made a 
posthumous picture of her. It was a 
portrait of a family rather than a 
family portrait: an essay in collec- 
tivism: for all the great-uncles and 
great-aunts sat to the cousin for their 
individual strong points. If, as the 
doctors write, the absolute in beauty 
is unbeautiful, that picture should have 
been a_ gigantic failure. But the 
method was heroic, and indeed the race 
was ever intrepid in all its enterprises. 

With grandfather Michel and his 
generation, family legend passes into 
family history, with tangible personal 
souvenirs in it. It was at this period 
that the stock attained and declined 
from its zenith, for grandfather Michel 
kept open house and open purse. 
Physically and mentally he was the 
ideal type of the Burgundy yeoman, 
and his old age was splendid. He was 
tall, spare, upright: a fringe of snowy 
whisker framed his leonine bronzed 
face. I can see him as Madame repre- 
sents him in his garments of cere- 
mony: high white choker, narrow- 
waisted blue coat with silver buttons, 
flapping nankeen trousers, and a tall 
flat-brimmed beaver. He made fre- 
quent visits to Paris, often taking 
Madame with him, and, when they 
walked in the Palais-Royal or on the 


Boulevards, his way was to draw the 
short black Burgundy villager’s blouse 
over his coat. He was so extravagant, 
flinging his louis right and left as if 
he had a Fortunatus purse in his 
pocket, that I can hardly think he 
wore the blouse for economical reasons, 
but rather that it was the proud bom- 
bazine ensign of his yeomanly estate. 
They would have made a charming 
pair—the beautiful child and the splen- 
did old gentleman-farmer: and it was 
probably not merely the rustic blouse 
over the fine broadcloth that turned all 
heads their way. 

Grandmother Giselle observed the 
convention as to petticoats, but they 
would not seem to have been the right 
wear for her. A determined, fierce, 
outspoken old dame. When the Prus- 
sians came here in ‘seventy, she pur- 
sued with loud clamor and menacing 
tongs a foraging party who had raided 
her wood-store. Luckily for her the 
invaders were less “cultured” then 
than they are to-day, and instead of 
shooting her off-hand the Herr Kaporal 
saw to it that her property was 
restored. She evinced her gratitude by 
giving her champion a dinner of horse- 
flesh and her patriotism by mislaying 
the salt-cellar. The inhabitants were 
forbidden to leave their houses after 
six; but Grandmother Giselle, defying 
the regulations, went abroad at all 
hours of the night to carry food and 
consolation to her starved, trembling 
neighbors. She always wore a high- 
mounting white apron and the tall 
white peasant cap, and it is said that 
the Prussian sentinels did not fire on 
her because they took her for a ghost. 
They would have got nearer the 
truth if they had taken her for an 
angel. 

The old lady had magnificent teeth, 
and the family appetite: she was 
known to her generation for both rea- 
sons as the “Dame aux Belles-Dents.” 
One night Madame came back from 
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the village féte with a huge open 
apple-tart, the tough specialty of the 
festival. Grandmother Giselle sat up 
in bed and demanced and devoured her 
share of the tart, a generous third, 
enough to lay a strong man low. But 
it did not lay Dame Belle-Dents low. 
She was then ninety-six, and quite re- 
solved to score her century against 
Time; after which, she used to say, 
her children might send for the “garde- 
champétre” to round off her existence. 
At ninety-eight, however, to her great 
vexation, she tripped up over an out- 
standing ridge of the floor-tile with 
the heart scratched on it. She was 
alone at the moment, but her excla- 
mation of annoyance, not addressed to 
heaven, was heard by the neighbors 
through a three-foot wall. That is good 
carry—at ninety-eight. She lived on 
for a month, and Dogberry had not to 
be called in. 

The picturesque figure of Uncle 
Camille shall close the record. Uncle 
Camille went away to seek his for- 
tune at Paris, and found it in the 
earriage-building line. The Beau 
Carossier—he evidently kept up the 
family average of good looks—was al- 
ways much of an “elegant,” and passed 
by easy-natured stages from the young 
exquisite to the old dandy. He was 
devout rather of convention than con- 
viction, typifying the religious stand- 
point of the stock, which seems always 
to have been that your duty towards 
your neighbor is your duty towards 
God, that the Church is to be sup- 
ported as a fine aristocratic and 
yeomanly institution, but that intol- 
erance is illogical and incorrect. Uncle 
Camille was a staunch Bonapartiste, 
for he held an imperial patent, and 
stood high in favor with the great 
seigneurs, his clients, who called him 
“mon vieux,” and liked him none the 
less because. his linen was of the finest 
and his clothes most fashionably cut. 
Wonderful were his boots: he looked 


after them himself and varnished the 
insteps. 

One day, at the time of the Com- 
mune, Uncle Camille heard a noise in 
his warehouse. Entering he found a 
dozen  panic-stricken Communards 
hiding in his coaches. A Versailles 
detachment had followed on his heels. 
He was taken with his uninvited 
guests and with them put up against 
the nearest blank wall. 

The Beau Carossier faced death with 
a calmness that was not feigned. As 
a man who had always done his duty 
to his neighbor, he had no doubt that 
his balance with heaven would be found 
correct. The last thing he did before 
the rifles went up, he said, was to shift 
his position a trifle, to save his boots. 
For at his feet there was an ugly pool 
of blood, wet on the pavement. 

Uncle Camille was not put to death, 
for a passing officer, a friend and cus- 
tomer of his, saved him. He lived to a 
good old age: it is the way with 
Burgundy men: and, when he died, he 
left to his heirs among more valuable 
property a large selection of beautiful 
cravats and a long row of elegant boots 
with varnished insteps. 


As Madame turns these pages of 
her family story, the troop-trains roar 
eagerly by in the valley, one on the 
tail-lamps of the other. They carry 
our soldiers to the north and east, and 
my thoughts go with them. 

Not many days ago, William of 
Hohenzollern—that title of “Kaiser” 
seems already desuete—stood on the 
heights above Nancy. Behind him were 
ten thousand of his guards in parade 
uniform, the escort of his purposed 
triumphal entry into the French city. 
Below him, on the plain, his legion- 
aries advanced to clear his passage. 
They advanced: they hesitated: and 
then, before a rush of bayonets, they 
broke. Moody, unspeaking, the grim 
watcher turned away. 














How French 


“He understood,” was the newspaper 
comment. But if he only realized that 
his Prussians could not face the cold 
steel, he but half understood. 

For every Frenchman, it has been 
said, is a “campagnard” at heart, liv- 
ing for the day when he shall call a 
plot of land his own and “cultivate 
his garden.” An infinity of such mod- 
est ambitions go to make up the burn- 
ing national love of the Patrie. Take 
France’s milliards: to-morrow she will 
give you her hand. Take her Alsace- 
Lorraine: and it is life or death for 
her and you. 

Sons of Alsace-Lorraine, sons of 
Champagne and Burgundy, sons of the 
sterner North, they are in arms with 
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their brothers from every corner of 
France to win back the lost soil, to 
guard the menaced, to cleanse the pol- 
luted. And in them, unseen, called up 
from the earth like the warriors of the 
old fable, their ancestors do battle, 
who redeemed from the waste and 
tilled and fructified their beloved 
Patrie. 

Shades of great-grandfather Pascal 
and countless forebears of many a 
sturdy yeoman stock, you are with 
your sons’ sons now on the stricken 


field! The forceful character that is 
their heritage from you—generous, 
just, gay, valiant—that is what the 


dim-visioned Hohenzollern did not see. 
Charles Oliver. 





HOW FRENCH WRITERS THINK. 


The question I want to discuss here 
does not concern the morality of 
French writers. That there is an ethi- 
cal change not only in French litera- 
ture, but in the French spirit generally, 
is a fact which need not be enlarged 
upon. What I wish to investigate is 
whether alongside of this moral and 
probably pragmatic change there is 
not another of a purely intellectual or 
artistic character which would tend to 
bring back the ethos of the French 
literary man from the straining after 
the sublime of the Romanticists and 
the stubborn preference for low posi- 
tiveness of the Realists, to the grace- 
ful ease and happy brilliance which the 
English, in spite of Hugo, Zola, and 


Flaubert, still regard as eminently 
French. 
When, towards 1890, dawned the 


transformation which Brunetiére very 
aptly called the Renascence of Ideal- 
ism, France was ready for the change. 
The public had had enough physiology 
and wanted to hear about souls; they 
were tired of harshness and craved 





tenderness and pity; tired also of the 
depressing and the coarse they longed 
for elegance and cheerfulness. This 
satiety caused the tremendous success 
of Bourget, who was refined and a 
psychologist; of Anatole France, who, 
beside Zola, looked like an eighteenth- 
century engraving after a public house 
daub; of Loti, whose every feature 
was a novelty; of Barrés, too, who in 
his early manner seemed positively 
to flit along the earth where so many 
were still crawling. . Distinction, wit, 
humor were delightfully refreshing, 
and the roused native taste of the 
French welcomed them as long lost, 
prodigal sons coming home at last sick 
of too coarse a world. 

Was it or not an untoward circum- 
stance that along with this return to the 
traditional idea! came the acquaintance 
with foreign literature which we owed 
above all to Melchior de Vogtié? Cer- 
tain it is that the movement which in 
its origins—the criticisms of Brune- 
tiére and the inclination of Anatole 
France and Bourget—had been dis- 
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tinctly French soon became Russian 
and Scandinavian. It was in vain that 
Jules Lemaitre pointed out in one of 
his subtle articles that if we wanted 
pity and tenderness, the apology of love 
and the canonization of suffering we 
need not look for them farther than the 
novels of Victor Hugo, George Sand, 
and the Goncourts, or the dramas of 
Alexandre Dumas; the public would 
not hear, and during a decade French 
thought and French feeling, which had 
just found themselves, were deeply 
tinged with the powerful emotion of 
Tolstoy and Dostoievsky and the in- 
ferior but irresistibly magnified influ- 
ence of Ibsen and Bjérnson. 

The love of the humble, the sym- 
pathy with the suffering, the passion 
for justice which ran so deep in 
Tolstoy’s broad current, certainly were 
needed after the heartless scientism 
of the writers on the wane, but what 
was not needed was the predominance 
of feeling over reason which suddenly 
filed French literature as it had filled 
it before the Revolutions of 1789 and 
1848, the unresisting abandonment to 
foreign ideals and the humanitarian- 
ism which was so soon to transform 
the Dreyfus Affair from a judicial 
case into a civic war. 

At the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the battle of the national tradi- 
tion against its restriction to Natural- 
ism had been won, it is true, but apart 
from a few imitators of Anatole 
France and Bourget, French writers, 
as a rule, would have been at a loss 
to prove that their literary ideal was 
more French than foreign, and the at- 
mosphere of their productions like the 
Romanticist atmosphere once more 
possessed a noble but vague quality, 
an excitement both fascinating and 
baffling which disconcerted the native 
taste for self-control in the expression 
of sentiment as well as of ideas. 

On the whole, then, we are war- 
ranted in saying that the nineteenth 


century may be a fortunate reaction 
against the pallid classicism of the 
latter part of the eighteenth and a 
return to sources of inspiration which 
had been eminently French until the 
Renaissance, but both this reaction and 
this return were accompanied with ex- 
citement and fever, exaggeration and 
violence, and they were often helped 
on or out of their way by foreign in- 
fluences, which give them an uncouth 
appearance. Bombast, obscurity, a 
one-sided view of art placing the sub- 
lime in the -exaltation of the low, a 
research after originality which was to 
end in the elaborate complications of 
the Decadents, have no right to call 
themselves French. 

It is beside this description of the 
French way of thinking during eight 
or nine decades that we will at present 
place our attempt at an inventory of 
contemporary characteristics in litera- 
ture, leaving it to the reader to find 
for himself how great is the contrast. 

The germs of a fresh growth of the 
national taste which I have pointed 
out above in the success of Bourget and 
Anatole France, Loti and Barrés, also 
in the return of Moréas to a purely 
classical form, and in the curious par- 
tiality of a Verlaine—a modern Villon 
—for the eighteenth century, its fétes 
galantes, its marquises, its peculiar 
emotiveness hidden under polish, its 
graceful bravery and its limpid ex- 
pression, all this unexpected craving 
for the traditional charm was, strange 
to say, accompanied once more by a 
foreign element. Wagner, the prophet 
of heroism, commented upon by 
Nietzsche, the admirer of brute force 
and the revealer of Napoleon, had his 
day of popularity, but it was to teach 
the French that the only way of being 
great is to be one’s self. From that 
day the French mind and spirit have 
tended with all their energies to be 
resolutely, nay, exclusively French, 
and the change is visible in every de- 
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partment of literature: it can be 
pointed out in poetry and in the novel 
as weil as in criticism. 

It is difficult to mention French 
poetry to English readers without call- 
ing forth the somewhat contemptuous 
smile of Charlotte Brouté. The French 
language is not poetic, they think, nor 
is the French mind. Both are too clear 
and clear-cut; place Racine beside 
Shakespeare or Musset beside Shelley ; 
French poetry is only an _ eloquent 
cadence. 

Iam not going to discuss these stric- 
tures. It is a fact that the French mind 
uses prose as its readier instrument, 
and it is also a fact, that at this present 


moment, when the French spirit re-“ 


asserts itself, poetry is far in the back- 
ground compared with what it was at 
the beginning of Romanticism, when 
Hugo, Lamartine, Musset, and Vigny 
occupied the front part of the stage. 
There are more poets than there were 
at any period of French literature, and 
their average work is superior to what 
it was in the nineteenth century; but 
poetry is not popular, and the best- 
known poets, the most successful—say, 
Henri de Régnier and the Comtesse 
de Noailles—do not reach the twenti- 
eth part of Victor Hugo’s public. 

The reason is not because the French 
are less capable than-they were of ap- 
preciating poetry, but because poetry 
has suffered in popular estimation from 
its too obvious faults of twenty years 
ago. Who was the great French poet 
towards 1890? Mallarmé, no doubt. 
And what was Mallarmé? Worse than 
an Alexandrian, for his pleasure in 
writing poetry was not the Alexan- 
drian’s pleasure in mere words, but the 
Cubist’s perversion in using a medium 
for a purpose not its own. Mallarmé’s 
object was so to use words and images 
that twenty readers of the same poem 
might be placed by it in twenty dif- 
ferent states of mind, and no such 
over-refinement will ever be popular. 
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I have not the least doubt but if 
Francis Jammes or Madame de 
Noailles, especially such a true poet 
as Charles Guérin, had appeared im- 
mediately after the Parnassians, be- 
fore Mallarmé had run away from 
Parnassian harshness to the other ex- 
treme of disintegration, they would be 
even more popular than Sully Prud- 
homme was in his last years. Poetry 
has never been the national mainspring 
in France—ideas and eloquence play 
that part—the French have had no 
Homer, or Dante, or Shakespeare, or 
Goethe—but it would be absurd to say 
that they do not love poetry, seeing 
that when they cannot get it at home 
they go all over the world to find it. 
Only they want it to be as intelligible 
as prose, if it is in a different way; 
hence their partiality for Villon, 
Racine, and Musset; hence, conversely; 
their shyness of the Decadents. 

Now it is certain that the contempo- 
rary school of poetry is reassuring. 
We may safely say that its principal 
names are Madame de Noailles, Fran- 
cis Jammes, Viélé-Griffin, Henri de 
Régnier, Paul Fort, Claudel, and 
Verhaeren, to whom we feel almost 
constrained to add Charles Guérin and 
Angellier, both recently dead and bet- 
ter known after their death than they 
had been in life. All these poets are 
clear, except Claudel, whose occasional 
obscurity gives him an almost farcical 
appearance entirely irreconcilable with 
the superior parts of his productions. 
It is not always easy to disengage the 
pagan philosophy of. Madame de 
Noailles from its expression; hers is 
a childish little soul with great flashes 
of joy or sadness springing unexpect- 
edly from the childishness, and the 
contrast is perplexing; but you find 
your way in and out of her meaning 
as easily as in and out of the French 
gardens she so fondly describes. Henri 
de Régnier and Viélé-Griffin started 
with the technical singularities in 
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vogue twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
but they gradually gave up this deca- 
dent legacy, and their most popular 
poems demand no effort or commentary. 
Francis Jammes’ transparent purity 
naturally excludes complication, and if 
Verhaeren is apt to appear tumultu- 
ous and misty, it is after the manner 
of the torrent; the least attention 
shows order where there is only too 
much matter. Paul Fort often recalls 
la Fontaine. As to Guérin and 
Angellier, the sensitiveness of the 
former and the wealth of imagery 
of the latter are united to a precision 
of expression which almost requires 
some training not to seem cloyingly 
precise. 

The same may be said of the rising 
generation of poets. There may not 
be much poetry of the truly heart-felt 
and heart-nourishing order in the verses 
of Jules Bois, H. Barbusse, Bocquet, 
Rivoire, Pottecher, Bonnard, Porché, 
Caillard, even in those of Lucie 
Mardrus and Héléne Picard—two 
women of virile intelligence—or in 
those of the catholic poets, Mauriac, 
Vallery-Radot, and especially Mercier 
—an amazing handler of words and a 
sincere believer—but there is nothing 
that will discourage the long-scared 
reader, there is none of the careless- 
ness which gave an occasionally ama- 
teurish appearance, even to Lamartine 
and Musset, even to Hugo, and there 
is frequently the distinguished touch, 
the sudden gleam over an everyday 
word which delighted the first readers 
of Tennyson. 

What are we to conclude? That 
after the Parnassian glacier and the 
Decadent jungle, French poetry is 


coming to a more open space, where 
the sun and the breeze of real inspira- 
tion may rise any day, and if Claudel 
or Madame de Noailles cannot be 
called national poets, they possibly are 
the forerunners of one who will be 
truly French. The medixval emotion 


of Claudel certainly is French, and so 
is the medium which he might borrow 
from Jammes, or Madame de Noailles: 
why should not the combination of such 
an inspiration with a form as clear 
as that of the seventeenth century and 
more poetical mean greatness, and 
greatness of a decidedly national 
character? : 

I said above that owing largely to 
the unintelligibility of the Decadents, 
the French are less devoted readers of 
poetry than they used to be. But there 
is another reason for this comparative 
desertion. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, when Hugo, La- 
martine, Musset, and Vigny, all poets, 
were the protagonists of the literary 
world, the purely material conditions 
of literature were very different from 
what they are to-day. There were yet 
but few papers, and even magazines; 
literature was expensive, though not 
very well paid, and as a consequence 
poetry stood a better chance than it 
does nowadays, when high and low 
are simply besieged with newspapers, 
reviews, and volumes of all kinds. The 
literary grandee since the development 
of the Press after 1830, and the in- 
vention of the fewilleton, has been the 
novel, and whether we like it or not, 
if we want to ascertain the tendencies 
of a time or country, it is in the novel 
that we must look for them. It is re- 
markable that this kind of literature 
attracts authors quite as much as 
readers, thanks to a fallacy which one 
minute’s examination is enough to 
dispel, but which most people will not 
see. The novel combines two powerful 
attractions: it is easy—considering the 
multitude of its adepts—and yet it is 
great—considering that the fame of 
Balzac, Dickens, Tolstoy, and George 
Eliot is built upon it. The consequence is 
that the many modern activities which 
are attracted to literature because it 
is a handy manner of gaining distinc- 
tion mostly devote themselves to it. 











‘The ineradicable hope which lives in 
every literary mind of some day, 
through luck or patience, producing a 
masterpiece, deceives them; no man so 
much as the novelist flatters himself to 
attain the maximum of effect with the 
minimum of effort, and the tangible 
result is a daily increasing flood of 
fiction. 

Is it possible to bring order and light 
into this chaos of names and books? 
Can criticism see its way through such 
a confusion? Many who have engaged 
in this task’ seem to have given it up 
in disgust. The idea now prevalent 
among critics is that we are too near 
this overwhelming production and that 
it will take years to distinguish its 
really important features. Attempts 
at clarifying are discouraged by a cir- 
cumstance which is a novel trait in 
modern literature, and makes discrim- 
ination more difficult. Nothing was so 
striking in the literary history of the 
nineteenth century as the inclination 
of writers to be their own interpreters. 
From Victor Hugo to M. Saint Georges 
de Bonhélier, from Romanticism in its 
cradle to Naturism, no sooner had a 
young man an idea which seemed of 
any promise, than, instead of testing 
it through production, he began to 
theorize about it in the tone of a con- 
summate artist who, with forty vol- 
umes behind him, could draw on his 
experience and build solidly upon it. 
This was sometimes daring, sometimes 
—much oftener—comical, but the re- 
sults made for clarity. All these dis. 
quisitions, revelations, and manifes- 
toes, frequently accompanied with ac- 
clamations, denunciations, and excom- 
munications, almost immediately crys- 
tallized in formule which attracted 
attention and eventuated in the forma- 
tion of schools. This self-analysis and 
clarification, of course, made the busi- 

1 Cf. Muller et Picard: ‘‘Les Tendances Pre- 


sentes de la Nouvelle Litterature.”” Paris, Basset, 
1913. Henriot: ‘A quoi Revent les Jeunes Gens?” 


Paris; Champion, 1913. 
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ness of the literary historian much 
easier than it would have been without 
them. 

To-day these conditions have changed. 
The gregarious instinct has deserted 
literary men, and they live apart. Is 
it because they have seen the folly of 
expecting inspiration from recipes, or 
because they have a tendency to 
despise all Bohemianism and would 
blush to meet at the cafés of old, or 
simply because literary jealousy has 
been irritated by very practical con- 
siderations arising from the advantages 
attached to a literary connection with 
a daily or weekly paper? Certain it is 
that, apart from a few beautiful 
friendships, literary men nowadays 
avoid one another as carefully as news- 
paper correspondents are apt to do, and 
whenever they hit upon an “idea” 
seem as anxious to keep it to them- 
selves as their predecessors were to 
crow over it and make it obtrusively 
public. 

The consequence is that most essays 
in contemporary literature limit them- 
selves to guarded statements extracted 
from ‘authors and reconciled more or 
less satisfactorily with their books. 
Synthesis is hardly ever attempted. 
Yet the idea of the modern literary 
isolation, like most general ideas, is 
one which becomes less discouraging 
upon examination. The gregarious in- 
stinct is for the time being in abey- 
ance, it is true, but the even stronger 
instinct of imitation at its root is not, 
and we can still, without too much 
difficulty, see it at work in the literary 
world. That there are tendencies is 
clear, and plagiarism makes them as 
visible as the glaring tickets of old 
used to. In fact, had we only the 
titles of modern novels from which to 
conjecture their affinities we could do 
it: in nothing does imitation betray 
itself so much as in the choice of a 
title, and talent itself frequently falls 
into this pit. 
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Careful observation of the literary 
field shows beyond a doubt that two 
tendencies have for some time been at 
work: one which we feel immediately 
constrained to call realistic, and an- 
other for which we are, on the con- 
trary, at a loss to find a name, but 
which seems obviously to take no 
pleasure in too ‘close a reproduction of 
the real. 

Modern realism is well represented 
in a literary body which was at first 
regarded with some distrust, but upon 
which duration has conferred author- 
ity, viz., the Goncourt Academy. This 
Academy, consisting only of ten mem- 
bers, was founded by Edmond de Gon- 
court, not in imitation, but in evident 
rivalry of the French Academy. The 
latter, having throughout its existence 
associated moral with literary canons 

 —-with the result of leaving out such 
men as Moliére, Balzac, and Flaubert, 
‘discouraging Daudet and openly de- 
spising Zola—seemed to E. de Gon- 
court unworthy of representing the 
pure artistic feeling, and so he made 
his own foundation on absolutely dif- 
ferent lines. The present members of 
this Academy, MM. Geffroy, Rosny, 
Bourges, Hennique, Mirbeau, Descaves, 
Léon Daudet, Paul Margueritte, and 
Madame Judith Gautier, certainly 
have very little in common with the 
French Academy: the something force- 
ful but bordering on the violent which 
distinguishes almost all of them would 
be decidedly objectionable at the 
Palais Mazarin. Year after year the 
Goncourt Academicians seem in their 
choice of the books to which they 
award their prizes to have mainly in 
view some amends to a young writer 
for being unjustly and  narrow- 


mindedly overlooked by the official 
judges in the French Academy. This 
attitude is so marked, that even an 
ordinary reader would begin to see his 
way through the multitude of modern 
novels merely by putting apart such 


as he feels would be agreeable to the 
Goncourt Academy and suspicious to 
the other. 

Now, how should we characterize 
this realism of the Goncourt Acade- 
micians and of the writers they patron- 
ize? It is as different from the Real- 
ism embodied in Zola as Zola himself 
was different from the Goncourt 
brothers. It is true that La Fille 
Elisa paved the way for lAssommoir, 
but La Fille Elisa was written by Ed- 
mond de Goncourt after the death of 
his brother, and the real Goncourt 
taste was certainly not for the gratui- 
tously low and horrible. These writers 
were artists; they were so with so 
much resolution that the reader is con- 
scious of an effort where they wanted 
only to apply a method, but the effort 
is in the opposite direction to that fol- 
lowed by Zola. Where Zola wanted 
the dreary fatalism of what he called 
life to reign supreme, the Goncourts 
would seek another element: they 
selected and arranged, and their pleas- 
ure lay as much in the treatment as 
in the accuracy of their matter. With 
more taste than power, and yet an in- 
clination towards a kind of novel 
which required power before every- 
thing, it was impossible that they 
should ever rise to the first rank, but 
it is no less true that their notion of 
realism—nature artistically dealt with 
—has been realized in the best fiction, 
from the Odyssey to les Paysans or 
Middlemarch. 

It is in this same spirit that we see 
practically all contemporary realists 
approach their subjects. Leaving aside 
a few older writers, like Mirbeau, 
Descaves, or Hennique, who never 
could tell robustness from brutality, 
they see that the inherent faults of 
realism, viz., lack of mellowness or at- 
mosphere, aloofness and harshness, are 
indeed faults and not distinctions, and 
they try to remedy or conceal them. 

Most of them believe, like the Gon- 

















courts, in the redeeming virtue of 


style; they are artists. The only dif-| 


ference between men like the Rosny 
brothers, P. Margueritte, and—in spite 
of his exaggerations—Paul Adam, or 
—among the younger generation— 
writers like J. A. Nau, Mme. Colette, 
Binet-Valmer, Savignon, Elder, Werth, 
Hamp, Roupnel, Pergaud, and the 
ultra-refined imitators of the classics 
whom we shall speak of by and by, is 
merely that they seek a higher relief 
than the others and are more attracted 
by popular naturalness or intensity. 

Beside these we find others as 
incapable as themselves of painting 
otherwise than from life, but whose 
natural bent is to tinge the picture 
with their own mental coloring. Some 
of them, undoubtedly under the influ- 
ence of Dostoievsky, are positively 
soaked in sadness and _ tenderness. 
Geffroy, the author of L’Apprentie, 
Frapié the author of La Maternelle, 
above all Ch. M. Philippe—recently 
dead, but a daily growing influence— 
and his obvious imitators, Hirsch, 
Moselly, Ch. M. Garnier, and Mar- 
guerite Audoux, are all painters of the 
humble life, but they select it for its 
inherent pathos, which reveals an 
abyss between them and the soulless 
author of TAssommoir, who selected it 
for its crudities. 

Finally, another school seems also 
to crave something richer than nude 
reality, but its tendency is not sen- 
timental. L. Bertrand, the Leblond 
brothers, d’Esparbés, the seaman 
writer Claude Farrére, Montfort, often 
also P. Adam and the brothers Rosny, 
locate their stories in sumptuous sur- 
roundings, frequently under glowing 


colonial heavens, and with a general 
wealth of background throwing its re- 
flection over the everyday details. 
This method once more brings us much 
nearer Salammbo than La Terre, and 
evidently 

Naturalism. 


ignores the canons of 
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On the whole, it appears evident that 
the gloomy workshop, or, if you prefer 


another simile, the sordid hospital 
room next door to a charnel-house, in 
which the school of Zola indulges its 
sombre mania, has been deserted and 
that the taste for the real, without 
which the works of Moliére, Lesage, 
and l’Abbé Prévost would not exist, is 
once more associated in French litera- 
ture with art, its indispensable guide. 

This, after all, is merely the condi- 
tion of literary beauty in any language 
or country, and might only mean that 
the French have recovered from the 
strange exaggeration into which the 
sickening formality of classicism in its 
decay had thrown them; but it is only 
one aspect of the contemporary produc- 
tion, and there is another of far 
greater significance. 

The literature of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as already said, almost invariably 
gives us the impression of an effort. 
The Romanticists as well as the Real- 
ists and the Naturalists always seemed 
to show off—they compelled us to ad- 
mire their muscles. Their redundance 
is nothing else than the complacent 
repetition of the amateur dumbbell 
performer, and it is not surprising that 
it gave so much offence in the 
few eighteenth-century drawing-rooms 
which were reopened after the Revo- 
lution. It jarred as barbarous, ungentle- 
manly, and foreign. After nearly a hun- 
dred years it is the same reaction we 
witness in at least fifteen out of twenty 
literary people, and one refrains with 
difficulty from labelling the schools I 
have just reviewed as “less French,” 
in the sense which I endeavored to 
define at the beginning of this paper. 

What the Romanticists bequeathed to 
us consisted chiefly in an admiration 
of the exceptional; a straining after 
originality which, in the space of a 
decade or two, completely transformed 
not only the literary conceptions, but, 
what is more extraordinary, the lan- 
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guage itself. Thousands of snobbish 
imitators of Hugo forgot the medium 
they had received from Voltaire, be- 
cause they despised what they called 
its cheap elegance and _ superficial 
clarity, but they could not so easily in- 
vent one capable of taking its place. 
The French they wrote was now bom- 
bastic, now bordering on the coarse- 
ness which Revolutionary levellers had 
imposed with the “tu” and the “cito- 
yen”; but it was hardly ever rich. One 
single generation is unequal to the long 
work of ages in the formation of a 
language combining accuracy with pic- 
turesqueness. The semi-international 
and fleshless vocabulary of the Press, 
just then finding favorable conditions, 
completed the disaster. Whereas lit- 
erature spoke a language of its own, 
different with each writer, and which 
was eventually to develop into the wild 
inventions of the Decadents, mere 
readers learned another, from which 
the grace and the pith of its predeces- 
sor were entirely gone. So after the 
decadence of taste we saw the 
decadence of the language, which is 
the beginning of barbarism, and one 
could have hardly foreseen that a res- 
toration of both taste and language 
was so near. 

Who is responsible for this unex- 
pected turn it is not very difficult to 
say. Renan, by his classic taste and 
intellectual honesty, was a link be- 
tween our writers and those who 
thought more of what they had to say 
than of the manner of saying it; Ana- 
tole France worshipped the French 
undefiled of the eighteenth century, 
and many a young man learned it in 
his books as one learns a foreign 
tongue; Jules Lemaitre, both in his 
style and in his way of judging things, 
even in his charming personality, was 
a revelation. Here was a Frenchman 
of wide influence, content with the 
popular qualities of his race and dis- 
daining anything that his countrymen 


could not with proper culture attain, 
and yet with this modest ambition it 
appeared that he not only made the 
most of his gifts, but, compared to 
others of apparently higher flight, was 
found decidedly superior. Once more 
the art of thinking summed up in 
“Ne forcons point notre talent” 
showed its long-forgotten efficacy, and 
the lesson was taken to heart. Add 
that the something vulgar in French 
politics of which everybody became 
more and more conscious and tired 
threw the dissatisfied minds back to 
gentler times, and went far to prepare 
the soil for finer literary seeds. 

The characteristic of the generation 
of literary prose writers now between 
twenty-five and thirty-five is certainly, 
in the phrase of one of its representa- 
tives, M. André du Fresnois, that “elle 
a@ rappris Vaisance.” They have re- 
learned naturalness and their gait is 
elastic and free. They never frown 
and they often smile; they are capable 
of emotion, but they shun sentimental- 
ism, and morbidity is loathsome to 
them; instead of everlastingly talking 
about truth, they aim at what our an- 
cestors modestly called “justness”; you 
never hear them utter the word “at- 
tempt” with the boastful humility of 
the Decadents, to whom anything new 
was a thing admirable, but they. are 
not afraid of thinking of perfection; 
they are enthusiastic, but when they 
feel so it is for good reasons, which 
they are ready to give you; finally, 
they have gone back to the days when 
the language was full of idioms and 
racy phrases or images, which cer- 
tainly were the common property of 
all, but had more charm on the lips 
of a porter who had caught them from 
his mother than in the books of a 
Romanticist who laboriously re-invented 
them; their French is once more crisp 
and direct, or graceful, and, to the 
immense relief of some of their elders, 
they spare us adjectives. In short, 
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they are very near the combination of 
qualities which foreigners were wont 
to call French in the days when this 
word had the most meaning; and be- 
ing French, that is to say themselves, 
they are happy, which is a precious 
literary asset, far superior to the vain 
hope of becoming some day sublime. 
Trying to number these new writers 
would be futile; their multitude baf- 
fles the most honest desire of keeping 
up with their production, and frequently 
discourages classification. A great many 
of them are mere imitators of that 
greatest of imitators, Anatole France, 
or at best of the writers whom Anatole 
France imitates. Behind Henri de 
Régnier, Pierre Louys, Marcel Bou- 
lenger, the brothers Tharaud, etc., you 
could find a host of men and women 
who have had the revelation of the 
remarkable virtue of the pustiche, viz., 
to make inspiration possible for peo- 
ple who otherwise would never know 
what it meant. There is no deep orig- 


inality there, to be sure, but there is 


a ‘simplicity nearly akin to sincerity, 
and there is, above all, the resurrec- 
tion of the language. Were it not for 
his irony, Anatole France would only 
be the top boy in a large class of pupils 
of Voltaire and Montesquieu, and, in 
better days, would not be taken seri- 
ously. But seeing that what he gave 
us is exactly what we needed, he is, 
in one respect at least, a genius, and 
his pupils, if they are only pupils, are, 
at all events, the makers of an atmos- 
phere in which something better than 
imitation will grow. 

Even now we meet with many works 
which it would be unfair to label as 
mere imitations, although their classi- 
cal parentage can easily be traced. Of 
humorists like Tristan Bernard, André 
Beaunier, and Jean Giraudoux we feel 
constrained to say that what imitation 
has afforded them was only the possi- 
bility to be themselves, and that they 
are really themselves. 
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Besides, we already find a whole 
school of novelists, the special quality 
of whom has no prototype: it is the 
school of refined and poetic writers 
who do too much honor, it seems to me, 
to René Boylesve by speaking of him 
as a chief. All that should be said 
is that he was a forerunner. Here the 
sharpness of the eighteenth century 
lines is softened by a smiling tender- 
ness which in most cases must come 
straight from Dickens—extensively read 
in France—or by the poeticalness of 
Fromentin. Marcelle Tinayre, J. des 
Gachons, A. de Chateaubriand, Jaloux, 
Larbaud, Miomandre, Viollis, Lafon, 
Nesmy, Mauriac, Vullery-Radot, G. de 
Voisins, all suggest the classic concep- 
tion, but all make us see in the back- 
ground of their stories a bright rain- 
bow which the eighteenth century 
never conjured. 

A similar remark may be made con- 
cerning the psychologists, A. Gide, the 
Tharaud brothers, Benda, especially 
Emile Clermont, whom two volumes 
have been enough to render famous. 
Their novels are obviously conceived 
and written in close imitation of what 
used to be called récits, and betray the 
haunting presence of Adolphe and of 
the less known stories which Adolphe 
has thrown into the shade, but there is 
a quality in them which would not be 
found even in Adolphe. What this 
quality is cannot be easily defined; it 
may only be the contrast between the 
high plane which a true soul crisis re- 
quires and the low physiology of 
Naturalism, but whatever it may be, 
it strikes us as an originality. I must 
also mention a class of writers less in- 
tent upon the merely artistic aspect of 
their work, but who, however, help 
quite as much as the rest in measuring 
the distance between the present gen- 
eration and that which worshipped 
Zola. After Bourget, Barrés, and 
Bazin, men like H. Bordeaux, P. Acker, 
J. Psichari, Variot, and A. Baumann, 
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and—in spite of his splendid isolation 
and different spirit—R. Rolland, are as 
interested in the moral and social les- 
son of life as in life itself, and would 
be best called idealists, although the 
wish to be true is alive in them, as in 
any Realist. 

As a conclusion, let me repeat em- 
phatically that if anybody had pre- 
dicted in 1880 that less than forty 
years later the source of inspiration 
and the whole tone of the French novel 
would have changed, the prediction 
would have sounded more than im- 
probable. Yet this apparent impossi- 
bility is to-day sober reality, and has 
for some time ceased to astonish. The 
battle in which Bourget, Loti, Barrés, 
and A. France engaged with Zola has 
been won twenty times over, and no 
signs show that another corruption of 
the public taste is likely. 

The reader may very naturally ask 
himself whether this fortunate change 
for the better has been productive of 
exceptional effects, and whether the 
rising generation has any masterpieces 
to show. The answer must be in the 
negative. Not only our young writers 
have never produced anything yet that 
may be named with the classics of the 
French language, but one hesitates to 
compare them with the authors men- 
tioned above as entering the field be- 
fore them, viz., Bourget, France, Loti, 
and, shortly afterwards, Barrés. These 
young men are all distinguished, but 
you can hardly call any of them pow- 
erful. Is it because their principles 
being opposed to exaggeration and 
even insistence, they are afraid of a 
strong treatment and apt to indulge in 
mere daintiness? Or is it because, 
thinking the literary professionalism 
of the nineteenth century bad form, 
they are inclined to act as men of the 
world with an aversion to repetition? 
Or are we, the public, to blame, and 
is it because we have been so long ac- 
customed to the enormous effort of 


men like Hugo, Balzac, and Zola, even 
Bourget and Anatole France, that we 
cannot separate greatness from pro- 
ductivity, and would rather tolerate 
repetition than apparent inaction? I 
should not be surprised if this were 
largely the truth. We cannot remem- 
ber the days when Bourget and A. 
France, having only produced their 
first works—which proved not to have 
been their worst—we looked upon them 
merely as promising young men, very 
like the promising young men of to- 
day. Perhaps we only place Romain 
Rolland apart from the rest because he 
was lucky enough to strike a vein or, 
more accurately, adopt a method 
which enabled him to insist and repeat 
without being taken to task for it. It 
may be that if he had written his ten 
volumes on ten different subjects in- 
stead of indefatigably expanding the 
story of his hero, we should complain 
of his monotony instead of extolling 
his power. Certainly the inspiration 
of the less productive novelists does 
not differ in quality from that of 
Romain Rolland: their common char- 
acteristic is naturalness and facility, 
whether the writers indulge in or hold 
in check their facility. 

It may be also that we are coming 
to a period in which the quantity and 
comparative excellence of productions 
will result in a highly estimable uni- 
formity similar to that which strikes 
the student of literary history in the 
first two-thirds of the eighteenth cen- 
tury: surely this would be better from 
the mere artistic standpoint than the 
ambitious poverty of the second part 
of the nineteenth. 

But whether we are in the presence 
of mere promises or have to be con- 
tent with what we have been given so 
far, all this is pure speculation, and 
need not detain us any longer. From 
the positive point of view adopted in 
this paper, it is not so, and we can 
speak with certitude. Certainly the 
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defeat of that low offspring of Roman- 
ticlsm and Realism—the naturalist 
novel—and the substitution for it of 
another infinitely more flexible in its 
forms and calling forth some of the 
most sterling French qualities—bal- 
ance, wit, elegance, psychological pene- 
tration, and, above all, that incompara- 
ble dowry of the national genius, 
clarity—is of capital significance, not 
only for literature, but for the intel- 
lectual health of the nation at large. 

In fact, what was the reaction of 
literature on the popular consciousness 
from the Revolutionary till the Drey- 
fus times? A very enervating one. 
The affectation of impossible senti- 
ments by the poets, the high-flown 
theories of second-rate philosophers, 
the laborious obscurity of even every- 
day prose-writers, all made for puz- 
zliing and bewildering, and the ex- 
quisite letters of Dupuy and Cotonet 
in Musset’s works are only the amus- 
ing expression of a very general and 
very depressing experience. Its imme- 
diate consequence was an exaggerated 
respect for scribblers of all kinds which 
had originated under the Encyclo- 
pedists, but gradually increased to 
the extent of making Hugo’s influence 
greater than that of Voltaire or Rous- 
seau. Finally, it reversed the scale of 
values in the minds of all except the 
lucky illiterate, placing art before ac- 
tion, and inducing a preference for 
sentimental experiences of a rare kind, 
crises, as they were called, and things 
which would look well in print, in- 
stead of the manly enjoyment of posi- 
tive influence. The nineteenth century 
will appear in French history as a 
curious lapse in the traditional frank- 
ness during which a peculiar kind of 
attitudinizing prevailed, impelling peo- 
ple to pretend understanding, when 
they did not understand, and to de 
mand sympathy for emotions they 
never could feel. 
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Quite the reverse is the result of 
the recent literary evolution. The 
transparency in concept and expression 
which has become an indispensable 
condition for acceptance is so natural 
to the French that while it gives 
them pleasure it causes them no sur- 
prise, and consequently the enjoyment 
of literary excellence has become once 
more a calming influence. The ques- 
tion which was never asked during 
the classical ages, because it never had 
to be asked, nor during the nineteenth 
century, because it would have been 
asked too often: what do you mean? 
is so universal to-day that it will soon 
become superfluous. It is remarkable 
that there is only one critical school 
at the present moment, that of Neo- 
classics, and that clarity is its only 
canon. 

So literature is gradually resuming 
its true place, which is behind life as 
a beautiful reflection of life, and not 
in the forefront. The literary Colossus 
of the Hugo type who towered above 
the nineteenth century and intimidated 
even a man like Taine would now be 
impossible. 

I see two main moral tendencies set 
free by the literature of the last thirty 
years, one embodied in the psychologi- 
cal concept of Bourget and Barrés and 
the other in the irony of Anatole 
France. The former makes for libera- 
tion, for personal responsibility; the 
latter stands for the superiority of 
common-sense, of French lightness— 
not levity—of wit as the gaiety of in- 
telligence: both amount to the pre- 
dominance of action over books. In 
one word, France is practically cured 
of the literary malady which went far 
to make her vital reaction more diffi- 
cult after 1870 than it would have been 
a hundred and especially two hundred 
years before: recovering her taste for 
light she cannot but recover her 


health. 
Ernest Dimnet. 
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THE OLD ACTOR. 


He was our chief and honored guest 
that evening, at the little dining-club 
which at that time used to meet at 
B——’s hotel in Fleet Street; still 
meets there, I’ve no doubt, though I 
have long since ceased to be a member. 
We met, if I remember rightly, once a 
month, and one could always take a 
guest, whose health (whatever he may 
have done to deserve it) was invariably 
and eulogistically proposed by the sec- 
retary. Sometimes he was _ hard 
driven for an excuse for such distinc- 
tion, yet he never failed to find it. 
Once, for example, he gravely informed 
us that we were that evening honored 
by the presence of a gentleman who 
had in his time “considerably influ- 
enced subscriptions for the purchase 
of Carlyle’s house at Chelsea.” There 
was no evidence, you observe, that the 
gentleman in question had himself 
ever subscribed one farthing, but in- 
disputably he had influenced the sub- 
scriptions of others. He proposed that 
distinguished gentleman’s health, and 
he called upon him for a recitation. 
And the gentleman, whom nature in a 
moment of gaiety had furnished with 
a fixed and meaningless smile—in plain 
fact, a grin—thereupon at once gave us 
“The Execution of Montrose.” It was 
as though Thomme qui rit were wading 
in broad Scotch through Young’s 
“Night Thoughts.” 

And once, when amongst our other 
guests was a quiet old merchant from 
the City, the secretary rapturously 
hailed him as one who in early days 
had most mellifluously sung soprano 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral choir. “One of 
the best boy’s voices ever heard in the 
City of London, gentlemen!”—a fact 
which very evidently the old gentleman 
had not that evening joined us to be 
reminded of. 

But whatever gaffe our good secre- 


tary might perpetrate, we all loved 
him. What his occupation may have 
been, or where or how he lived, I have 
no idea. Vaguely I seem to have heard 
that he was u lecturer. Outside the 
club I never met him but once, and 
that, oddly enough, in the depths of 
Epping Forest, near High Beech. 
There, having myself that brilliant 
spring morning played truant from the 
profitless drudgery of the Temple, I 
found him tearing down huge branches 
of the early-flowering May. He was 
dressed, as always, in black, very neat 
but very worn, and on his finely- 
shaped, close-cropped, white head wore 
an ancient and ill-brushed tall hat. 

“Hullo!” I said. “Look out for the 
verderers !” 

And then he explained that his 
daughter was ill and had longed for 
May blossom, some _ real _ scented 
May blossom from the country. So 
there he was getting it for her, tear- 
ing it down in the quiet, lonely forest. 
I had heard him at work before ever 
I saw him, and it had sounded like the 
feeding of some prehistoric animal, 
some lingering gigantic aurochs in the 
tangled depths of Transylvania. 

Naturally, on that auspicious evening 
when the old actor dined with us, our 
secretary proposed his health, and in 
terms more than usually glowing. 
“One of the glories of the British stage,” 
he called him; “whose Hamlet particu- 
larly will always dwell enshrined in-the 
memories of those who have been for- 
tunate enough to hear it. I first heard 
him, gentlemen, as a boy, fifty years 
ago in Norwich, and I make bold to 
say that no Hamlet since, and I have 
heard them all, has ever come any- 
where near our illustrious guest’s. 
Gentlemen! the health of the incom- 
parable Hamlet, the noble Othello, the 
amazing and menacing Richard; in a 
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word, the true embodiment of Shakes- 
peare. Gentlemen! I give you the 
health of the great actor, Mr. Richard 
Melmoth !” 

Personally, though I did just know 
his name, I had never seen Mr. Mel- 
moth act, nor probably would ever be 
likely to, for he was then well over 
eighty. He was very tall and slim, 
with a clean-shaven, wrinkled, white 
face, looking singularly boyish as he 
stood there clearly and composedly 
replying to us; so boyish, indeed, 
that if one had been told that he was 
a lad of eighteen, suddenly stricken 
with an attack of premature old age 
from which in time he might be ex- 
pected to recover, one could very well 
have believed it. And he spoke capi- 
tally, quite a neat little speech, in 
which he modestly deprecated our ad- 
mirable secretary’s most kind but 
wholly undeserved eulogies; affirming 
that, however poor the result, he had 
really done his best all his long life 
to uphold the banner of the poetic and 
the ideal, and that if in any slight 
degree he had succeeded, as our gener- 
ous welcome that night seemed to 
imply, he was more than satisfied. 
“The rest is silence, gentlemen,” he 
added, and thereupon sat down amidst 
the tumultuous applause on which on 
such occasions we were wont, and 
justly, to pride ourselves. 

All would have been well had not 
Parkyn then risen; Parkyn the bar- 
rister, who for some obscure reason 
believes himself the living and au- 
thentic resuscitation of the Georgian 
Templar, the extinct knowing one who 
from the old three-and-sixpenny pit 
used to deal out damnation and ap- 
proval to the plays and players of the 
time; had he not risen, with his usual 
misplaced readiness, and begged the old 
actor to recite. 

“Indulge us,” Parkyn theatrically 
cried, “with some of that beautiful 
diction of the old school which now 


is so completely lost to us; that clear 
and perfect articulation, that graceful 
and finished action. Many of us here, 
Mr. Melmoth, have never heard you. 
Let us at least hear you, if only for 
our children’s children’s sake, to-night.” 

And breathing heavily, and, as usual, 
mightily pleased with himself, Parkyn 
sat down. Whereupon the old actor, 
shaking his white head, bent forward 
and for some few moments, and in 
perturbed thoughtfulness, dabbed his 
cigar among the ash on the plate in 
front of him, as though there he were 
trying to read, to recall from among 
the scattered ashes of his past, the 
text of former triumphs. Then he 
threw himself back in his chair, squar- 
ing his shoulders and inflating his 
shirt front, and with the cigar held 
level with his trim cheek like a dart, 
fixed his eyes on the spot on the op 
posite wall he appeared to have 
selected for target, and so amid the 
flattering hush made all ready to begin 
the immortal soliloquy. 

I confess I did not look forward to 
it with any keen anticipation of de- 
light. The old actor (in my experi- 
ence, at least) is like the discarded old 
play—a monument upon the road, a 
tomb on the theatrical via sacra we 
have long since travelled past. Both 
are, for the antiquarian, objects of 
respectful curiosity, imposing in their 
way perhaps, yet empty as a cenotaph ; 
relics both of them, medicinal mummy 
fragments, reacting like an acid upon 
the fluid mentality (if such a thing 
there be) of our forbears, forcing us 
to speculate on the intellectual calibre 
of the play-goer who could ever have 
worshipped at so strangely baroque a 
shrine. In proof, read for yourself 
some of the speeches in the acclaimed 
masterpieces of forty, fifty, sixty years 
ago—the Bulwer Lytton, the Sheridan 
Knowles, the Talfourd, the Milman— 
read them, above all, aloud, with the 
accent and emphasis of the old per- 
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former, and you will find yourself 
wondering whether a sense of humor 
may not perhaps be exclusively a mod- 
ern product, an equipment as recent 
as the electric light. This at any rate 
is certain, that the manager who pro- 
duced those masterpieces nowadays 
would soon find himself submerged 
amid unprofitable laughter. 

Mercifully, for many of us were be- 
ginning to wince, Mr. Melmoth ere long 
broke down: 

“The whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressors wrong—the pangs— 
No. 
The poor man’s contumely—No—that’s 
not it. 
—Ah! It’s gone.” 
With the gestures appropriate on the 
stage to a lapse of memory, after a 
long pause, during which we sympa- 
thetically applauded, Mr. Melmoth had 
to confess himself beaten. 

“It has gone from me, gentlemen,” 
he said. “After all these years of 
faithful service my memory at last be- 
trays me. You must kindly excuse 
me.” 

And with an admirable, unaffected 
simplicity he smiled on us all, and, 
turning to his neighbor, begged placidly 
a light for his extinguished cigar. 

For some little time and during other 
efforts (among them of course 
Parkyn’s, with his customary tire- 
some, back-of-the-throated, half-swal- 
lowed “Old Clock on the Stairs,”) 
Mr. Melmoth sat there, silently smok- 
ing, frowning with bent head at the 
tablecloth, rousing himself only gently 
and generously to applaud others with 
better, younger memories than his, 
when suddenly during a lull in the 
gusts of recitation, “Gentlemen!” he 
said, raising a thin white hand for our 
attention, and when that was fixed on 
him, “Gentlemen,” he went on, “I 
failed you just now, failed you com- 
pletely and hopelessly. Perhaps you 
will allow me to endeavor to repair my 


fault? Then, if I may, I will tell you 
a little story of my younger days. You 
will, I think, find it a complete and 
wonderful illustration of the _ self- 
sacrifice of which women are so often 
capable; a proof, if any were needed, 
that fifty years ago women were just 
as ready to shield and succor the men, 
the unworthy men of their affections, 
as no doubt they are to-day. At least 
I hope so, gentlemen, for all our 
sakes.” 

So we settled ourselves to listen to 
him, and this time he looked us in 
the face, turning to us all and address- 
ing us with the ease and simplicity of 
the natural human being; for the time 
forgetting, and making us forget, that 
he had ever been an actor. 

“I can’t remember the precise year,” 
he said, “but I know it was not long 
before the Crimean War. Probably it 
was the early autumn of ’53. I was 
then engaged at Exeter, playing 
juvenile lead in the stock company, 
when there came down to us as star, 


for a star engagement of a fortnight, a 
London actor whom, if you please, I 


will call Sinclair. His real name might 
perhaps be known to you, for he after- 
wards rose to very considerable emi- 
nence, and since it is his story I am 
telling and not mine, gentlemen, I 
think it only fair to disguise him. He 
was still quite young, seven and 
twenty perhaps, but he was already in 
some degree favorably known, and of 
a singularly winning and attractive 
personality. He had received a good 
education, was an earnest student of 
his profession, but he had one great 
fault—though, to be sure, it is not a 
fault which I believe to be any com- 
moner to the actor than to humanity 
in general—he was most inordinately 
vain. That he had some excuse for 
it I do not deny. I happened to share 
his dressing-room, our accommodation 
behind the scenes being in those days 
of the scantiest, and accustomed as I 
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was te the vagaries of the sex—at any 
rate, gentlemen,” Mr. Melmoth smiled, 
“by hearsay—I confess I was not alto- 
gether prepared for the multitude of 
communications that almost immedi- 
ately began to flow in upon him from 
the outside female world. Domestic 
servants, shop girls, daughters of re- 
spectable tradesmen, governesses, mar- 
ried women, ladies of county families, 
chance visitors to the city—which, by 
the way, was crowded for the races 
and assizes—upon my soul, gentlemen, 
unless I myself had seen the letters I 
would not have believed it possible that 
women could have been so forgetful of 
their dignity, their self-respect, as to 
write to him in the terms they did. It 
would have turned the head of Alcibi- 
ades or Liszt. 

“What my own conduct would have 
been in such circumstances I can 
scarcely say, but on the whole, until 
the crash came, I thought Mr. Sinclair 
behaved extremely well. He was 
naturally delighted to receive so many 
unsolicited testimonials to his personal 
popularity and attractions; but though 
he read them all (generally aloud to 
me, until I began to show annoyance, 
having myself received not one) they 
were for the most part destroyed un- 
answered, nor was I ever given a clue 
to the identity of the writer. 

“One night, however, he very evi- 
dently received among others a letter 
that made an altogether different and 
far deeper impression on him than any 
yet. I often saw him secretly reading 
and re-reading it; he never mentioned 
its receipt, and he put it away very 
carefully in his pocket-book; all of 
them signs that here at last was 4 
message that really touched him, ap- 
pealed, no doubt, to the better, finer 
part of him; moved him, in short, 
gentlemen, profoundly. From that eve- 
ning to the end of his engagement, 
Sinclair was a changed man. He and 
the lady, whoever she was, were clearly 


in close correspondence, and equally 
clearly were meeting. But where I 
never knew. What I did know was 
that in the daytime Sinclair was no 
longer to be found, and that after 
any rehearsals we had he always 
at once disappeared, though hitherto 
he and I had always strolled away 
together. 

“But the change was not an agree- 
able one, especially to me, who shared 
his dressing-room and had to act with 
him. He grew morose, almost violent, 
while on the stage he always seemed to 
be elsewhere, and failed me again and 
again with the cue. ‘What on earth is 
wrong with Sinclair?’ was the constant 
complaint among the company. As a 
result his popularity, both with com- 
pany and audience, almost entirely 
faded, and instead of the engagement 
closing in the blaze of triumph we had 
all looked forward to, there was 
scarcely a hand for him when on the 
last night the curtain fell. The play 
was ‘Hamlet,’ and I can see him now, 
gentlemen, getting up from the stage, 
scowling and muttering as he dusted 
his kriees, and stalking off to the dress- 
ing-room with all the offended majesty 
of Denmark. We bade each other good- 
bye politely enough, and hoped we 
should meet again, and then, just as 
I was leaving the room, he called me 
back. ‘Melmoth,’ he said, ‘I’m afraid 
I’ve not been altogether agreeable com- 
pany these last few days. The fact is 
I’m worried to death. All I want to 
say now is this, that if hereafter you 
should hear anything to my discredit 
I hope you will always try to think of 
me as kindly as you can. Speak of me 
as I am—perplered in the extreme! 
You know the rest. Good-bye, old man, 
and good luck!’ 

“It was some time during the fol- 
lowing week that I accidentally heard 
of his marriage. I had supposed he 
had gone straight back to London, as 
he had himself told me he intended; 
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yet, after all, it appeared he had re- 
mained in Exeter, had quietly and 
secretly married, and now had gone off 
somewhere into (‘ornwall for his 
honeymoon. The bride, I was told, 
was a certain Miss Smith—let me call 
her—the only dauguter of a retired 
captain in the merchant service, who 
had been flatly opposed to the match. 
But the young lady had persisted, and 
sure enough, with or without the 
father’s consent, they were married. 
Nor did there seem to me anything ex- 
traordinary in it, always supposing, as 
indeed was the fact, that Miss Smith 
and the writer of the letters which 
Sinclair always kept so carefully were 
one and the same. 

“But the next piece of news was 
more startling, for by the end of the 
week I was told that an anonymous 
letter had reached the father, in plain 
terms asking him how he could have 
been such a fool as to let his daughter 
marry a@ man whose wife was well 
known to be alive, and at that moment 
living at an address the writer gave 
in London. Whereupon the outraged 
father immediately followed the couple 
to Cornwall, and the next we heard 
was that the young lady was back in 
her father’s house, and Sinclair ar- 
rested and about to be brought before 
the Exeter magistrates on the charge 
of bigamy. 

“How it happened, gentlemen, I don’t 
know, but I can only suppose that the 
enquiry before the magistrates must 
have been unusually hasty and super- 
ficial. ‘The Devon assizes were just 
about ending, and I understood that to 
avoid the hardship of keeping the 
charge hanging over him for so long 
—some three or four months be- 
fore the judges came down _ into 
the West again—the magistrates de- 
cided to commit Sinclair to take his 
trial at once. In any case, whatever 
the reason, I know that Sinclair’s wife 
was not called as a witness till she was 


called in the assize court. I know 
that, because on both occasions I was 
present. Before the magistrates, so 
far as I remember, they proved the 
marriage merely by putting in the cer- 
tificate; proved it, at any rate, suf- 
ficiently for the purpose of committing 
him to the assizes. 

“The trial, as you may suppose, 
created enormous interest. Poor Sin- 
clair had been bailed, and our man- 
ager, who was one of the sureties, had 
begged me not to lose sight of him; 
afraid, no doubt, of his making a bolt 
of it to the Continent. For the couple of 
days therefore that Sinclair was still 
free, I was his constant companion, and 
it was one of the strangest experiences 
of my life, exactly like living with a 
somnambulist, watching him gradually, 
slowly wake out of the dream world of 
which, for the past fortnight, he had 
so evidently been an inhabitant. Dur- 
ing those two days I don’t think he 
spoke half-a-dozen consecutive sen- 
tences, and, in fact, it was not until 
he and I were walking up to the 
Castle on the morning of the trial 
that the unhappy man really seemed 
awake. 

“‘This is what acting will do, Mel- 
moth,’ he said to me suddenly: ‘acting 
and applause, and excitement, and suc- 
cess; it will persuade a man of almost 
anything. Think of it! It has per- 
suaded me to be a perjurer, a thief, 
a murderer; for this disgrace of mine 
will be certain to kill my wife. It 
sounds mere phrase-making, and I can 
scarcely expect you to believe me, but 
I swear most solemnly that for the 
ruin of my professional hopes I care 
nothing compared with the pain I must 
be causing her. For her I would will- 
ingly have died, I am most truly and 
devotedly attached to her, I owe her 
almost everything, and here I am, about 
to be sentenced to penal servitude in 
her presence, to turn the dagger with 
both hands in the most loving, trust- 
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ing heart that ever beat. Drugged, 
Melmoth, that’s what I’ve been this 
past fortnight; drunk and drugged 
with the glamour of the stage, and all 
the fine things they’ve said of me, and 
the poison is only just this moment 
beginning to work out of my system. 
What an awakening, what an end to 
all my hopes and ambitions, what a 
way for us to meet and part again for 
ever, in an assize court!” 

“While the charge was being opened 
against him, he stood in the dock with 
his head down and hands behind him, 
as if awaiting sentence, though fortu- 
nately he had been persuaded, though 
with a great deal of trouble, to plead 
‘Not guilty.’ Miss Smith was there 
with her father; and I recognized her 
at once, a good-looking, dark girl I had 
seen night after night in the circle 
at the theatre. And then at last Mrs. 
Sinclair was called, and there was a 
slight pause while the prosecuting 
counsel leant forward to ask the solic- 
itor for the marriage certificate. He 


had it in his hand as Mrs. Sinclair 


stepped into the witness-box. She was 
obviously rather older than her hus- 
band, five or six years, perhaps, and I 
remember thinking that with that set, 
determined face she did not look the 
kind of lady from whom much in the 
way of either sympathy or mercy 
might be expected. She would have 
griefs to exhibit, I thought; instances 
of neglect and unkindness, the oppor- 
tunity at last of revenging herself on 
the handsome popular young actor who 
had married her, perhaps only for 
money, and then only to outrage and 
desert her. 

“*You are Mrs. Sinclair?’ the coun- 
sel asked, merely as a matter of form; 
‘the prisoner’s wife?’ 

“*No,’ she said, very quietly, ‘I am 
not.’ 

“*Your name is not Sinclair?’ 

“*That is the name by which I am 
generally known,’ she answered; ‘but 


it is not legally mine. We are not 


married.’ 

“ ‘No? 
marriage certificate? 
kindly look at it.’ 

“She took it, looked at it as some- 
thing that did not in the least inter- 
est her, and then at the counsel, with- 
out answering him. 

“‘*Well? That is your marriage cer- 
tificate, I believe? You are the Con- 
stance Harley therein mentioned.’ 

“‘No,’ she said in the same quiet, 
confident tones. ‘I am not. This is 
the certificate of Mr. Sinclair’s first 
marriage to the wife who died three 
years ago. Three years last June. I 
was with her when she died, in the 
south of France, at Marseilles. She 
died, in fact, in my arms, poor woman. 
I was her greatest friend.’ 

“‘And you are not married to the 
prisoner?’ 

“‘I am not. To do him justice, Mr. 
Sinclair has often done me the honor 
to beg me to marry him, but I have al- 
ways refused. His first marriage was 
not a happy one, and I was unwilling 
to run the risk of hampering him in 
his career by contracting a second that 
might perhaps turn out equally un- 
fortunate. I preferred to live with 
him as his mistress.’ 

“From that, gentlemen, nothing could 
shake her, though the judge, who I 
fancy had his suspicions, went through 
the usual form of warning her to be 
careful, reminding her of her oath, and 
perjury, and all the rest of it. She 
only smiled, and most solemnly as- 
sured him that she was speaking noth- 
ing but the truth. Why should she do 
otherwise? It was not exactly pleas- 
ant, she said, to come into open court 
and make public a fact of which 
neither her friends nor her relations 
had the slightest suspicion. Perhaps 
if they had not been in such a hurry 
to try Mr. Sinclair and had applied 
first to her, the painful publicity, both 


Surely, Madam, that is your 
If you will 
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for him and for her, might have been 
avoided. She only wished it had been. 
Further questioned by the judge as to 
why the prisoner had said nothing, 
either at the time of his arrest, or 
since, to his counsel, about his being 
free to marry Miss Smith, a complete 
answer to a very serious charge, she 
said she had no doubt he had done it 
to shield her, whom hitherto every- 
body had believed to be his wife. She 
was extremely grateful to him; she 
should never forget it, but what woman 
in the world could be expected to take 
advantage of such chivalrous for- 
bearance? 

“How Sinclair could let her do it— 
brand herself as his mistress in open 
court, I don’t know, but he did, and 
there was an end of the case. She had 
told him nothing of her intention for 
fear, of course, of his point blank re- 
fusing to accept so noble a self-sacri- 
fice; and coming suddenly as it did, with 
the fear of penal servitude dangling 
everhead, I imagine he clutched at it 
without realizing what he was doing 
by remaining silent. How he took it, 
what effect her evidence had on him, 
I can’t say, for all the time I was 
watching her, and a more open, simple, 
convincing act of perjury I never wit- 
nessed. It was a performance seem- 
ingly of far greater truth to nature 
than any I ever saw given by her 
husband. 

“In the hall outside, I waited with 
some concern to see what Miss Smith 
and her father would do, for now, on 
the face of it, the young lady and 
Sinclair were legally married. But 
whether there was some free-masonry 
between the two women and Miss 
Smith understood, or whether Mrs. 
Sinclair had expressly communicated 
with her, telling her of her intention 
and exacting as a price of saving the 
man whom the poor girl so evidently 
adored, the penalty of their never 
meeting again, that, I can’t tell you, 


gentlemen. All I know is that Mr. and 
Mrs. Sinclair walked away from the 
Castle together and went straight back 
to London, while Miss Smith and her 
father left the court by the magis- 
trate’s door at the side, and, so far as 
I know, never made any effort to fol- 
low them. 

“And now, gentlemen,” said Mr. Mel- 
moth, quietly in conclusion, “if anyone 
here present can tell me of a more 
sublime instance of what a woman will 
do to save the man she loves from ruin, 
I shall be glad to hear it. I am eighty- 
four years old, and all my life I never 
met with a nobler.” 

And with that, while we were silent, 
there came a faint distant burst of ap- 
plause from one of the other clubs that 
night after night are wont to meet at 
B——’s hotel in Fleet Street. Distant 
and faint it sounded, like the hand- 
clapping of ghosts, applauding some 
never-to-be-forgotten ancient exploit of 
one of their shadowy company. 

No one spoke until at last Parkyn be- 
gan: “By the way, Mr. Melmoth, I 
should just like to ask you; was there 
any offspring? Miss Smith? Did you 
ever know?” 

“None that I ever heard of, sir,” said 
the old actor, with a singular tighten- 
ing about the mouth as though he re- 
sented the question. 

“And the Sinclairs lived happily to- 
gether ever after? The perjury was 
never discovered? No steps were ever 
taken, by anyone?” 

“Nothing ever came into court, sir, 
if that’s what you mean. Most people 
knew, or at least suspected, that the 
wife was lying, but no one cared to 
take the initiative in prosecuting her. 
Mr. Smith and his daughter were the 
persons chiefly interested, but why 
should they when, so far as the public 
were concerned, Mrs. Sinclair’s sworn 
statement made a respectable married 
woman of her?” 

Parkyn and I walked away together. 
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He was unusually silent untif just at 

parting at the Inner Temple gate: 
“Very ingenious of the old gentle- 
The Gornbill Magazine. 


man,” he said, “to tell that story as 
of some one else. I happen to know 
it’s his own.” 

Walter Frith. 





VOLUNTARY SERVICE AND NATIONAL SACRIFICES. 


A very bad impression, we fear, may 
be produced on public opinion in 
France and Russia by speakers and 
writers who depreciate the sacrifices 
and the efforts made by this country 
in Belgium and France and on the seas 
in all parts of the world. As a speci- 
men of it we may adduce an appeal 
for money made for a very proper 
cause by an Anglo-French Society. In 
this appeal one reads first among the 
reasons why British citizens should 
subscribe: (a) that the front held by 
French troops is at least six times as 
long as that held by our own; (0b) 
that “with less population than ours 
the French have nearly ten times more 
soldiers in the field.” Now, surely a 
little elementary thought should show 
that there is nothing very wonderful 
in the fact that France, having been 
invaded by Germany, there are more 
French than English soldiers fighting 
in France. France entered the war as 
an ally of Russia in a dispute which 
originated in the invasion of Servia by 
Austria. We entered the war as an 
ally of France because Germany as the 
ally of Austria invaded France through 
Belgium, thereby attacking our friend 
and violating territory which Germany, 
France and Great Britain had jointly 
guaranteed. When during the negotia- 
tions the French Government requested 
our aid in the event of hostilities 
breaking out it was made sufficiently 
plain that the part we were expected 
to play would be by sea, our two prin- 
cipal functions being to contain the 
German fleet, keeping the seas open all 
over the world for the commerce of 
the Allies, and to guard our own 


shores and those of France against an 
overseas invasion. In addition to this, 
we had a small Expeditionary Force 
of the choicest soldiers in Europe, 
which was immediately despatched to 
the Belgian frontier, and it has been 
gratefully conceded in France that but 
for the extraordinary prowess of this 
force the German army within a few 
weeks of the beginning of the war 
would have entered Paris. Under these 
circumstances, it is a work of super- 
erogation for British newspapers to 
assist in disseminating the idea that 
we are not doing our duty by our 
Allies. As a matter of fact, our brief 
survey has by no means exhausted the 
list of Great Britain’s primary duties, 
for it leaves out South Africa, Egypt, 
and India, and the complications in- 
troduced by the entry of Turkey into 
the conflict as the ally of Germany. 
It is possible that the French Gov- 
ernment may have placed by now 
1,800,000 men in the field, and that we 
may have in France and Belgium some 
300,000 men, who are undoubtedly get- 
ting their full share of the fighting, 
and are reputed to have proved more 
than a match over and over again 
for double or treble the same number 
of German troops. But it would be 
absurd to look merely at the numbers 
fighting in France. In the course of 
the first three months, in addition to 
the regular Army, the Territorials, and 
the men in the Navy, 900,000 men have 
enlisted for service abroad. That is 
the figure given by Mr. Asquith to the 
House of Commons. Who could have 
expected or demanded a more splendid 
response to the appeal? And is there 
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any Government of any country which 
could have ventured to compel an equal 
number of their citizens to serve over 
the seas on behalf of a foreign ally? 
To have obtained such a number, writes 
Colonel Maude, “in face of the 
preposterous physical standards, 5 ft. 
6 ins. in height, perfect eyesight, good 
teeth, &c., and in spite of the extra- 
ordinary inadequacy of the arrange- 
ments first made to receive the would- 
be recruits, is an exploit of which any 
nation in the world might be proud.” 
The Russian and German standards of 
height for infantry are 5 ft. 14ins., 
and the British standard before the 
war was 5 feet 4 inches. We will not 
enter into Colonel Maude’s calcula- 
tions; but he seems to have proved to 
demonstration that a very large pro- 
portion of the men available and eligi- 
ble did actually volunteer for the new 
army, and it is equally certain that 
their training and equipment is a busi- 
ness which no War Office could com- 
pletely accomplish in a few hours or 
days. Lord Kitchener, in his brief and 
soldierly speech at the Guildhall, paid 
ample and generous testimony to the 
martial spirit displayed by the coun- 
try. He said he had nothing to com- 
plain of, and his speech is a splendid 
answer to the spirit of self-deprecia- 
tion and disparagement which we have 
deprecated. That the War Office itself 
is laying great stress upon quality, 
and is not half as eager as the Press 
to multiply numbers indefinitely, is 
proved conclusively by the standards 
adopted and the restrictions which 
have been enforced, including especially 
the wholesale exclusions made by the 
medical officers who examine the re- 
cruits. In one case out of 13 men who 
volunteered, 11 were rejected. In 
France or Germany there is little 
doubt that in such a case 12 out of the 
13 would have been taken. 

We are not suggesting for a moment 
that the country should sit down and 
The Economist. 


fold its hands; and, indeed, no sane 
observer supposes that it is doing any- 
thing of the sort. As restrictions are 
removed and conditions improve the 
new men Lord Kitchener asks for will 
come forward as fast as they can be 
dealt with. But it would be madness 
to withdraw from our factories, mines, 
and fields by a compulsory levy the 
men who are maintaining the trade of 
the country, and are providing the 
necessary arms, ammunition, food, 
clothing, boots, blankets, saddlery, &c., 
not only for our own Army and Navy, 
but also for those of France and Rus- 
sia. And it may be observed that we 
have in proportion to our population 
far more men actually in arms than 
Belgium. In all probability the war 
will end through the economic exhaus- 
tion of Germany and Austria; and it 
is all-important that we should keep 
up our financial, commercial, and 
manufacturing power, not merely for 
the sake of Great Britain aud the 
British Empire, but also in order to as- 
sist the comparative weakness in this 
respect of our Allies. It is of no small 
importance to France and Russia that 
the British Treasury and the City of 
London should be able to stand the 
terrific and unprecedented strain which 
this war has imposed. It is no small 
matter that we should maintain the 
convertibility of our currency, and the 
power if necessary to face a growing 
drain for many weeks and perhaps for 
many months to come. The advocates 
of conscription are doubtless perfectly 
sincere ; but they conceal from the pub- 
lic a tremendous array of facts and 
arguments which cry out against it. 
Mr. Barnes, the well-known labor 
leader, has declared that an attempt 
to introduce compulsion would break 
up the unity of the nation, and he has 
said other things which it is unneces- 
sary to repeat here in view of what 
has been said by the Prime Minister 
and Lord Kitchener. 
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THE RUSSIAN SOLDIER. 


The surprise of the war has been the 
brilliance of Russian strategy. No 
one could have foreseen that the Rus- 
sians would have learned the lessons 
of their war with Japan so handsomely. 
As Mr. Balfour said at the Guildhall, 
the Grand Duke Nicholas will take his 
place among the great figures of mili- 
tary history. ‘Those who are inclined 
to be sceptical about the ability of the 
Grand Duke, because it is rare for men 
who have obtained a position by the 
accident of birth to deserve that posi- 
tion by merit, will of course believe 
that he is, as soldiers say, “run by his 
Staff.’ That may be; but there would 
still be room for much military capacity 
in the Grand Duke, for a weak or ob- 
stinate Commander-in-Chief cannot be 
saved even by a brilliant Staff. A Staff 
of all the talents, we imagine, could 
not save the German Emperor, be- 
eause the function of selection that 
must necessarily remain to a Com- 
mander-in-Chief, no matter how much 
he may strip himself of personal initia- 
tive, would still be used by him un- 
wittingly to misdirect or confuse the 
plans of his subordinates. But, as a 
matter of fact, many of the Russian 
Grand Dukes are noted as good sol- 
diers; by a familiar paradox, they 
have been accustomed enthusiastically 
to exchange “great place” (as Bacon 
called it), affluence, and ease for the 
hardships of the very realistic Rus- 
sian manceuvres. The father of the 
Grand Duke Nicholas was a very keen 
soldier before him. 

It is time to admit that far too much 
has been made of the Russian failure 
in Manchuria. Students of warfare 
have always allowed for the extra- 
ordinary disadvantages under which 
the Russians fought against the Jap- 
anese; but even they perhaps did not 
make enough allowance, or credit the 


Russians with all their power of re- 
cuperation and assimilation. In the 
war with Japan Russia fought over 
five thousand miles from her base and 
was served by a single railway across 
Siberia. Yet nearly a million men were 
maintained at the end of this slender 
and vulnerable communication—a _re- 
markable feat in itself. 

Estimates of the number of Russian 
soldiers at present available vary so 
widely that we are glad of all enlight- 
enment, and turn to a little book called 
The Russian Army from Within (Hod- 
der and Stoughton, 2s. net). The Rus- 
sian authorities have a habit of under- 
stating their numbers, so that an es- 
timate is not very easily reached. We 
may judge, however, what the mini- 
mum is likely to be from the Russian 
population. In 1859 the population 
was seventy-four millions; in 1897, 
one hundred and twenty-nine millions, 
without including Finland; in 1904 it 
was one hundred and forty-nine mil- 
lions. Some say that to-day it has 
reached one hundred and eighty mil- 
lions, but it is at least certain that it 
is over one hundred and sixty millions. 
Every year about one million three 
hundred thousand men reach military 
age. Of this number only four 
hundred and fifty thousand are 
taken, as no more are needed; 
but it is obvious that Russia has 
enormous resources in human material 
to fall back upon if she should ever 
improvise armies of volunteers as Ger- 
many is already doing. The Russian 
authorities have said that the mobilized 
army, with reserves, consists of six 
million men. But in addition to this 
force there is the Opolchina, or Militia, 
numbering over a million. This is a 
kind of selected Landsturm, comprised 
of men who have passed through the 
Regular Army and the Reserve. When 
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Russia was overrun by the Poles, it 
was the Opolchina of Nizhni Novgorod 
who marched to Moscow and drove the 
enemy out of the Kremlin. Besides the 
Opolchina, there are about sixteen 
thousand so-called “gendarmes,” who 
are picked soldiers, and about thirty- 
five thousand frontier guards. The 
frontier guards were organized by 
Count Witte, and have relieved the 
country of some of the anxiety caused 
by the admitted slowness of Russian 
mobilization. Mr. W. B. Steveni, the 
author of The Russian Army from 
Within, thinks that the whole Russian 
force nominally available may not be 
in the field for a year. The mobiliza- 
tion, nevertheless, which has mustered 
the bulk of the Army has been more 
rapid than was expected. And it is al- 
ready evident that the Russian Gov- 
ernment have done something better 
than spend part of the enormous sum 
borrowed from France on new rifles 
and excellent field artillery—they have 
achieved a moral reform of their 
methods. 

The Russian Army is in the main a 
peasant Army. Tartars, Little Rus- 
sians, Finns, Lithuanians, Tchoovash, 
Khirgise, Esths, Poles, and Circassians 
are all represented, but the mass of the 
soldiers come from the Krestjane, 
or peasant classes. Mr. Steveni 
says :— 

“The ordinary peasant, the man who 
has built up the Russian Empire with 
his blood and his toil, is not a big 
man; he is of medium stature, broad- 
shouldered and sturdy, with square 
forehead, square jaw, regular Aryan 
features, and a flowing beard unless 
he comes of Tartar or Finnish extrac- 
tion. In short, the pure Russian is an 
Aryan like ourselves, with a consid- 
erable admixture of Scandinavian 
blood in his veins—especially in the 
northern governments, where the finest 
Rus or Russian types are found. The 
South Russian, of the beautiful, fertile 
land of the Ukraine, is usually tall 








and muscular, but he has not the 
energy, tenacity, or endurance of the 
Great Russian from the North, The 
Tartars also make good soldiers, and 
as a rule are extremely hardy, tem- 
perate and trustworthy—so reliable, in 
fact, that often the most important 
posts are entrusted to their care. Not 
having the weakness for vodka com- 
mon to the Russian soldier, the Tartar 
can be depended upon in a crisis to 
keep perfectly sober. He is, however, 
believed to be more cruel, probably 
owing to his Mongolian strain, which 
makes him when roused callous to 
human suffering and reckless of human 
life. The typical pure Russian is a 
big-hearted man. Unlike the Tartars, 
Finns, and other Mongolians, he is not 
spiteful. When injured he seldom en- 
deavors to be revenged on his enemy, 
like the Tartars, Bashkirs, Khirgise, 
and other Turanian races, If he is a 
true and typical son of Russia he en- 
deavors to forget the injury, and re- 
lieves his feelings by spitting, swear- 
ing, or simply by saying, ‘Bog S’vam’ 
(the Lord be with thee), meaning that 
he leaves it to God to settle the 
account.” 


The Russian peasant, though perhaps 
superior to the German in mental 
quality, is as a matter of fact ex- 
tremely ignorant, and not to be com- 
pared with the educated German sol- 
dier. About seventy per cent cannot 
read when they join the Army. They 
are by nature procrastinating, super- 
stitious, happy-go-lucky, and (perhaps 
by consequence) extremely brave. Mr. 
Steveni says that the readiness of the 
Russian conscript to obey any order 
without question is proved in his com- 
mon answer to an officer’s question 
whether he knows such-and-such a 
thing. The conscript does not say, “I do 
not know,” but “I cannot know.” Itisa 
mistake to think of the typical Russian 
soldier as a giant. The standard of 
height is lower than our own. It is 
five feet for infantry and five feet three 
inches for cavalry. As most peasants 
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- Within’ for everything, very similar to 


are accustomed to live on vegetables, 
the feeding of the Russian Army is not 
an expensive business. 

As regards the relations of officers 
and men Mr. Steveni writes :— 

“The pay of officers usually averages 
from £3 to £106 a month, according to 
the standing of the regiment. The 
salary of a general is not extravagant, 
and varies from £300 to £500 a year. 
In order to lessen the expenditure in- 
curred in keeping up their households 
every officer is permitted to keep one 
or more djenshiks. (A djenshik is a 
soldier who serves his superior officer, 
without pay, in return for his board 
and lodging.) The majority of Rus- 
sian officers are very generous to their 
servants, generally giving them pocket 
money and presents. As a rule the 
men prefer to serve their officers, par- 
ticularly when the latter are popular. 
It relieves them from the trying and 
monotonous duty of living in barracks 
and eating soldiers’ fare, which al- 
though plentiful and nourishing is 
very rough and simple. Under the in- 
fluence of his superior officer, the 


djenshik often becomes more refined 
than his companions, and acquires a 
taste for reading and the pleasures of 


life. In his dress and habits he be- 
comes clean and neat, and gains some 
knowledge of town life and foreign 
countries which he relates to an aston- 
ished village on his return. As a rule 
the relations between officers and their 
subordinates are quite paternal; and 
an officer when addressing a soldier 
calls him ‘little brother,’ ‘friend,’ 
‘little pigeon,’ and the soldier in return 
calls his commanding officer ‘little 
father’ or ‘brother.’ Russian officers of 
all ranks are far more sociable and 
less reserved than those of other na- 
tions. In fact, I have frequently seen 
a simple soldier approach a Colonel or 
General and ask him for a light or 
some small favor as a matter of course. 
The soldiers have even nicknames for 
their favorite officers whom they re- 
gard as friends, advisers and in loco 
parentis. An officer is supposed to 
know everybody and to be a kind of 
walking encyclopedia or ‘Enquire 
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our old country parsons. If a soldier’s 
wife has twins, if the mare has foaled, 
or if the children have the measles, 
the officer is consulted in all serious- 
ness and his advice is taken, although 
he may be as ignorant as the soldier 
who consults him regarding the happy 
or unfortunate occurrence. Officers fre- 
quently laugh and joke with their mep 
and call them molodzie (bucks) and 
tovoratza (comrades). The simple 
Russian private would never dream of 
taking a liberty or being unduly famil- 
iar in return for this friendliness; for 
an officer is always an officer in the 
eyes of the soldier; also a barin (gen- 
tleman), whether familiar, intoxicated 
or sober. The officer is obrazovanne 
(educated), a man of culture, while 
the private himself is negramotne (not 
educated, ignorant of the art of read- 
ing and writing). In the Russian 
Army and also in the Russian classes 
generally all men are brothers in a 
different way from that in which any 
other country regards its people. When 
duty and work are over social and 
class distinctions are allowed to sink 
into the background for the time 
being.” 

On march singing is regularly encour- 
aged by the officers, and the chief 
singer, who marches in front of each 
company, draws extra pay and enjoys 
other privileges. He sings some open- 
ing words, often improvised and 
“risky,” just as the chantyman used to 
do in British ships, and the company 
comes in on the chorus. It would be 
interesting to have a really scientific 
examination of the various national 
methods of marching. The French sing 
a good deal on the march, but their 


‘magnificent marching seems to be due 


more to a kind of traditional passion 
for this form of achievement. A bat- 
talion will often start off in the morn- 
ing grumbling and resentful under 
their heavy packs, but before the end 
of the march—if it be a real test of 
endurance—an exhilaration, an ath- 
letic frenzy, as it were, will descend 
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upon them, and they will swing into 
their new camp lusty, proud, and 
strong, much finer men than when they 
began. There is no marching in the 
world quite like theirs. The endur- 
ance of the Russian soldier is particu- 
larly noticeable in his imperviousness 
to wet and cold. Mr. Steveni has often 
marked him asleep on the snow or 
stretched on sodden grass in the au- 
tumn. His Saturday visit to the banja, 
or vapor bath, seems to boil all the 
cold out of him. After the bath he 
will often run out naked and roll in 
the snow. There is a very remarkable 
account, we may say in passing, of the 
delirium produced by the intensely hot 
Russian vapor baths in Dostoievsky’s 
House of the Dead. The banja is one 
of the chief recreations in an Army 
which does not support clubs or organ- 
ized amusements. The Russian soldier 
receives practically no pay, but he is 
allowed in peace time to dispose 
The Spectator. 
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of his labor outside the Army. 
The Russian Army in history has 
won a singular reputation for failure, 
even while earning universal respect 
for its stubborn bravery. The Russian 
soldier is a “sticky” person, very diffi- 
cult to move backwards. But it seems 
that corruption, drink, carelessness, 
and fatalistic lethargy have all been 
banished by Russia at the same mo- 
ment that Britain has put behind her 
her legendary liking for “muddling 
through.” Are not these facts an omen 
of the greatness of our common cause? 
Russia is a learning Power, mounting 
continually higher. Who can fail to 
hope much of such a people? If the 
vast millions have much to learn, 
there is good reason to think that they 
mean to learn it. Germany is very 
different; she has achieved learning, 
and has put it to the worst possible 
use. She is condemned _ eternally 
through sinning against the light. 





THE MINOR VIRTUES. 


There may be a wider philosophy 
than generally supposed in the old tag 
about taking care of the pence and 
leaving the pounds to take care of 
themselves. . The ancients were far 
more obsequious towards the Dii 
minores than towards the superior dei- 
ties. Divinities like Bacchus, As- 
culapius, or Prometheus, got twice as 
much civility in the way of games, 
mysteries, sacrifices, as the upper 
twelve of celestial society. Perhaps it 
was considered to be a better invest- 
ment of piety; for naturally parvenu 
deities, or those of doubtful reputation 
like Pan or Priapus, would be more 
grateful for proofs of respect than 
others to whom the recognition of 
mere mortals could not be of any con- 
sequence. But possibly the more pow- 
erful motive was that it was a cheap 


and ready way of gaining a character 
for observance of religious duties. 
Everybody was supposed by courtesy to 
revere the great gods; so, to be con- 
spicuously devout, it was necessary to 


‘take up with the second-class ones. 


Something of the kind may be noticed 
in our culture of the virtues. In com- 
mon politeness everybody is accredited 
with having all the cardinal virtues in 
a high degree; consequently anyone 
who wishes to be considered an es- 
pecially virtuous character is in a 
measure driven to fall back upon the 
minor virtues. Hence the virtues of 
this order are apt to be a trifie more 
obtrusive than quite fits in with the 
aphorism that virtue is its own 
reward. 

A man who has put his money on 
the minor virtue of punctuality, for 
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example, is compelled to call frequent 
attention to his punctuality to get full 
credit for it; and thus, by implication, 
he is always convicting his neighbors 
of unpunctuality. This naturally 
arouses a spirit of inquiry as to 
whether punctuality is after all so 
much of a virtue as to justify anyone 
in making a fuss about it, just as we 
can conceive a too ostentatious Luper- 
calian Ritualism provoking damaging 
inquiries into the moral character of 
Pan and his claims to divinity. About 
the use and the advantages of punc- 
tuality there can be no doubt. Time 
is a commodity as strictly limited in 
quantity as coal—at least as far as 
each individual is concerned—and 
whatever tends, as punctuality does, 
to economize time is, of course, a good 
thing. But it is good only as a means 
to an end, not as an end in itself, and 
there are some people who do not cul- 
tivate punctuality for the saving of 
time, but rather devote their time to 
the cultivation of punctuality. In fact, 
many people eminent in this minor 
virtue are people who have more time 
on their hands than they know what 
to do with; who, when they have 
punctually swallowed their breakfasts, 
have nothing on earth to occupy their 
minds with but waiting for luncheon. 
To them any event which breaks the 
monotony of the day is an important 
epoch, just as to travellers in the 
desert the merest sand-hillock in the 
distance is an interesting feature in 
the landscape. It is a godsend to them. 
It gives them something to do, some- 
thing almost to think of. Yet these 
people must give themselves prodigious 
airs of virtue, and crow over us all, 
because they never miss a train, fail 
in an appointment, or are late for any- 
thing—as if this precious punctuality 
of theirs were acquired by severe self- 
denial and practised solely from a 
stern sense of duty! 

Punctuality is by no means the only 


minor virtue which can be irritating in 
this way. That particular variety of 
the virtue of orderliness or “tidiness” 
is a capital thing in its way, “A sweet 
virtue, look you,” as Launce says, 
when cultivated in moderation; but 
who has not groaned under its oppres- 
sion to the house of the too tidy? Who 
does not know the house where the 
maxim “a place for everything, and 
everything in its place,” is so harshly 
construed that it seems against the 
religio loci to make use of anything; 
where books are not meant to be read; 
where when you take a chair you can- 
not help feeling that you are taking a 
liberty; where the end and pur- 
pose of every article is apparently 
to wear a cover of some sort? In their 
perfection perhaps such houses are 
only to be found among the curiosities 
of provincial middleclass life. The 
great worshippers of tidiness as an end 
in itself are people like George Eliot’s 
Tullivers, people with whom it is an 
article of religion to have “best things” 
reserved for some dimly contemplated 
occasion in the remote future. But the 
Dodson and Tulliver calibre of mind 
is not confined to any one stratum in 
the social system. It is simply a va- 
riety of the one-idead mind. 

The unicorn is very well in heraldry, 
where he has one side of the shield 
all to himself, but he must have been 
an abominable nuisance in the Ark 
with that obtrusive horn of his. In 
much the same way one-idead people 
are nuisances in society. They cannot 
keep their one idea out of their neigh- 
bors’ eyes and ribs, and they are by 
no means least exasperating when they 
and their idea are of a dull, common- 
place nature, as is the case with those 
who make a minor virtue of tidiness. 
With the same sort of people cleanli- 
ness, also, is apt to degenerate into a 
minor virtue, and as a minor virtue it 
is all the more aggravating because 
there is no saying anything against it. 
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Except in old armor and beggars it is 
impossible to have too much cleanli- 
ness, and anyone assuming and parad- 
ing it as a virtue holds a perfectly 
unassailable position. This is what 
makes it suck a favorite with women, 
more especially with those who pride 
themselves on keeping men in subjec- 
tion. For making man thoroughly un- 
comfortable, and reducing him to a 
sense of his feebleness and inferiority, 
there is nothing a woman’s ingenuity 
has discovered more effective than that 
institution which takes the form of a 
general cleaning, scrubbing, and putting 
things to rights. There is, indeed, one 
occasion on which woman can assert 
herself with more crushing power— 
the quick reader has already guessed 
what it is. When an event of this kind 
takes place in a household every woman 
in it puts on an extra air of impor- 
tance. Strong in her weakness, woman 
instinctively feels her advantage, and 
uses it. But, however great her zeal 
for the authority of her own sex, and 
the subjugation of men, her opportuni- 
ties in this way are necessarily 
limited ; whereas she can, if so minded, 
have a cleaning day once a week; and 
the latter event, if inferior in moral 
dignity to the former, can be made 
almost equally productive of discom- 
fort to the enemy. Look at the pic- 
ture of Dickens of Captain Cuttle 
suffering under one of Mrs. Mac- 
Stinger’s great cleaning days, “sitting 
with his legs drawn up under his chair, 
on a small, desolate island, midway 
in an ocean of soap and water, every- 
thing wet and shining with soft soap 
and sand, and the air impregnated 
with the smell of drysaltery.” More- 
over, it is always one of the essen- 
tials of the ceremony that everything 
should be removed from its accustomed 
place, and afterwards put just where 
no one would be likely to look for it. 
This cruelty is made more cruel because 
it is done in the name of virtue. This 
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was clearly the great charm of clean- 
liness in the eyes of Mrs. MacStinger. 
It was such an unimpeachable instru- 
ment of torture. “We had some words 
about the swabbing of these planks,” 
said the forlorn Captain, “and she 
stopped my liberty.” 

Then there is early rising. In the 
whole string of the virtues, major or 
minor, cardinal or otherwise, there is 
not one about which the possessors are 
so conceited as this. People who have 
this habit are, no doubt, entitled to 
some little credit; but no degree of 
self-mortification could justify the airs 
of virtue which people who turn out 
of bed earlier than their fellows give 
themselves. Nobody was ever ten min- 
utes in the society of a confirmed early 
riser without being made aware of 
the fact, and, directly or indirectly, 
snubbed for not being one himself. 
Now, is early rising such a virtue? 
Certainly early risers get the worm. 
They are welcome to it; who wants 
worms? Then they gain so many 
hours over us who stay in bed: in 
proof of which they perhaps point out 
that Scott’s novels were written be- 
fore breakfast. Very good; let them 
produce their Waverley novels; mean- 
while we remain sceptical as to the 
reality of this gain of time. The prac- 
tice is a healthy one, they say, and 
they always brag of their superior 
appetites at breakfast as if there was 
something meritorious in an extra 
consumption of ham and eggs. People 
who gorge at the start of the day 
have something of the pig in them. 
We hate the beast who makes a “good 
breakfast.” 

Now the truth is that in at least 
nine cases out of ten your early riser 
is merely a fidgetty, restless animal, 
who is incapable of rest after the fash- 
ion ordained by civilized mankind ; and 
as to his inhaling the pure morning air, 
it is moonshine; it is pure self-conceit 
that he inflates himself with. In fine 
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weather he struts abroad crowing over 
a slumbering world; in wet he moons 
about the house a reproach and hin- 
drance to the servants setting about 
their morning work. That he makes 
any use of the hours so gained is pure 
fiction. But even if he does, what of 
it? He adds to his day very much 
after the fashion of the man who tried 
to lengthen his blanket by sewing on 
to the top what he cut off from the 
bottom. He is very brisk, not to say 
arrogant, in the morning; but he is 
useless in the evening. 

The cardinal virtues very often have 
minor virtues attached to them which 
play a part something like that of the 
tender. The cardinal virtue is too 
mighty, stately, and imposing to be 
put in motion on every trifling occa- 
sion. It lies at anchor for the most 
part, reserved for great emergencies, 
while certain little minor virtues in 
attendance on it are constantly on the 
move, keeping up its connection with 
humanity. Benevolence, for example, 
eannot be always brought into action 
in the intercourse with everyday life. 
You are bound to have benevolence 
ready at the service of your fellow- 
creatures, but you cannot be benevolent 
to your neighbor at dinner or to the 
man next to you in a railway carriage. 
You must be content to allow the work 
of benevolence to be done by some such 
little virtue as sociability. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the tender in this 
case is very apt to forget its subordi- 
nate position, and give itself all the 
airs of a first-class, and then the minor 
virtues become distinctly objection- 
able. There are few greater social 
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nuisances than the man who plumes 
himself upon his sociability and makes 
a sacred duty of talk. He is a sort of 
human sparrow, a bird from whom you 
get neither song nor silence. To keep 
up a perpetual game of verbal shut- 
tlecock (which he calls conversation) 
is with him a condition of existence. 
His aphorism is not cogito ergo sum, 
but loquitor ergo sum; and so, lest 
he should cease to be, he will be 
talking. 

Akin to the sociable talker is the 
“good correspondent.” As the former 
piques himself upon his readiness to 
chatter with anyone he comes across 
and his ability to keep up chatter for 
any length of time, so the latter prides 
himself on spinning letters out of noth- 
ing to put distant friends under an 
obligation. Both are convinced that 
they are most meritorious and undeni- 
able public benefactors, and both con- 
sider you a defective character if you 
do not fully reciprocate their atten- 
tions. We doubt the validity of their 
claims. If the chatterer is sociable, 
it is because he is afflicted with an in- 
continence of words and a penury of 
ideas; and as for the good correspond- 
ent, his goodness is chiefly due to the 
fact that time hangs heavy on his 
hands. Sociability is good; punctu- 
ality, orderly habits, are good; and 
there may be even something to be said 
for early rising in moderation. Be as 
punctual as you like, get up at any 
hour you choose, cultivate the art of 
writing long letters about nothing as 
much as you please, but do not call 
upon us to admire you as model char- 
acters on the score of these virtues. 





THE KHAKI MUFFLER. 


The blinds were drawn, the lamps 
were lit and the fire was burning 
brightly. I was reading an evening 


paper—we get the 5.30 edition at the 
moment of publication, though we are 
thirty miles from London—and I had 
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just found Prezymyzle (my own pro- 
nunciation) on the map for the thou- 
sandth time. Helen says that quite in 
the early days of the war she was told 
it ought to be pronounced Perimeeshy, 
but that seems impossible. Rosie de- 
clares for Prozmeel. Still she isn’t 
very confident about it. One thing 
seems certain: when the Russians 
take this jaw-cracking town they will 
pronounce it quite differently from the 
Austrian form, whatever that may be. 
Just think of what happened to Lem- 
berg. There appeared to be a kind of 
finality about that, but no sooner were 
the Russians in it than it turned into 
Lwow. After that anything might hap- 
pen to Przemysl. 

However, there were the three of 
us sitting in the library. I was help- 
ing the common cause with the evening 
paper and the map, and Helen and 
Rosie were knitting away like mad at 
khaki mufflers for Lady French. Click- 
click went the needles; the youthful 
fingers moved with incredible deftness 
and celerity, and line after line was 
added by each executant to her al- 
ready enormous pile. There had been 
a long silence, and the time for break- 
ing it seemed to have come. 

“Well done, both of you,” I said. 
“Yoa really are getting on to-day. A 
week ago I thought you’d never get 
finished, and now——” I waved my 
hand encouragingly at the two heaps 
of wool-work. 

“There,” said Helen, “you’ve made 
me drop one.” 

“Pick it up again,” I said with en- 
thusiasm. “What were girls made for 
if not to pick up dropped stitches? But 
tell me,” I added, “what would happen 
if you didn’t pick it up?” 

“My soldier,” said Helen gloomily, 
“would go into the trenches and, in- 
stead of having a muffler, he would 
suddenly find himself coming undone 
all over him. Do you think he would 


like that?” 


“No,” I said, “he wouldn’t. No sol- 
dier could possibly like a thing of that 
sort when he’s got to fight Germans.” 

“I wonder,” put in Rosie, “what my 
soldier will be like. I think I should 
like him to have a moustache—yes, 
I’m sure I want him to have a mous- 
tache.” 

“He'll have a moustache all right,” 
said Helen, who is practical rather 
than dreamy. “And he'll have whis- 
kers, too, and a beard as long as your 
arm. Do you think people have time 
to shave when they're in trenches?” 

“Well, anyhow,” said Rosie, “both 
our soldiers will be very brave men.” 

“That,” said Helen, “is quite certain. 
“Let’s put in some good hard stitches 
to thank them for their bravery.” 

There was a short silence while this 
operation was performed with great 
zeal. The fingers flew through their 
complicated task and the web seemed 
to grow visibly. 

“Haven't you both,” I said, “done 
about enough? Talk about mufflers! 
In my day a muffler was something a 
man wore round his neck; but your 
mufflers would serve to clothe a whole 
platoon from head to heel with some- 
thing left over. Benevolence is all very 
well, but you shouldn’t overdo it. 
There isn’t a_ soldier alive who 
wouldn’t trip over your mufflers. Think 
of him tripped up by a muffler and 
caught by a German.” 

“Lady French,” said Helen, “wrote 
in her letter to The Times that every 
muffler was to be two yards and a half 
long and twelve inches broad.” 

“Well,” I said, “you’ve got the 
breadth all right.” 

“Yes,” said Helen, “we got that in 
the first line, and we’ve never let go 
of it since. Anybody could get the 
breadth. You could do that if you 
tried.” 

“Graceless child,” I said, “you don’t 
seem to be aware that in my earliest 
boyhood I once began to knit a sock.” 
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“But you didn’t finish it,” said 


Helen. “I know that story.” 

“Fathers,” said Rosie, “could knit 
very well if they tried, but they won’t 
try.” 

“Come,” I said, “I won't compete 
with you in knitting, but ’m game 
to bet you’ve done seven feet six inches 
in length already.” 

“All right,” said Helen, “we'll bet a 
penny. Only remember, mine was only 
six feet yesterday and Rosie’s was four 
inches shorter.” 

I spread the fabrics on the floor and 
set to work with a tape measure. The 
first result was, Helen five feet eleven 
inches; Rosie five feet six inches. 

“This,” I said, “is maddening. You 
are imitating Penelope.” 

“I don’t know about Penelope,” said 
Helen, “but you haven’t straightened 
them out enough.” 

I smoothed them out carefully and 
measured again. This time the result 

Punch. 
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was, Helen six feet two inches; Rosie 
five feet ten inches. 

“Capital!” I said; 
more smoothing.” 

“No,” said Helen, “that won't be 
fair to Lady French or our soldiers. 
We must give them an inch or so 
over, if anything;” and they picked up 
the unfinished mufflers and set to work 
at them with renewed energy. 

o . > * > > 

This was four days ago. Now both 
the mufflers are gloriously finished and 
ready to be despatched. When our two 
soldiers wear them we hope they will 
feel that there is a little magic in them 
as well as a great deal of warmth. 
There is love knitted into them and 
admiration and gratitude, and there 
are quiet thoughts of beautiful Eng- 
lish country-sides and happy homes 
which our soldiers are helping to guard 
for us, though they are far away. 

R. C. Lehmann. 


“I will do some 





MR. HARDY’S 


Poetry always tends to travel farther 
and farther away from prose; but, 
while it remains a living art, there is 
always an effort made by some poets 
to bring it nearer to prose again. They 
are sick of the insipidity, the too easy 
music and emotion, of over-poetical 
poetry, just as some preachers react 
from the excessive unction of the ordi- 
nary pulpit orator. Meredith and Mr. 
Hardy, coming at the end of the Ro- 
mantic movement and contemporaries 
of that extreme poet Swinburne, have 
been both prose writers who tried to 
impart some of the virtues of prose to 
poetry. But both have known, too, 
that a poem has no right to exist if 
what it says could be better said in 
prose; and their verse, even when it 


_* “Satires of Circumstance.’ Lyrics and Reve- 
ries, with Miscellaneous Pieces. By Thomas 


Hardy. (Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net.) 
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seems crabbed or morose or tantalizing, 
is still thoroughly poetic in form, It 
may be that Meredith is too intellec- 
tual in his verse, that reason rather 
than emotion gives it its continuity, that 
Mr. Hardy is too despondent, too con- 
scious of the dullness of routine for a 
poet; but neither of them makes us 
feel that he has mistaken his vocation. 
We might say to Mr. Hardy—why try 
to be a poet at all, when you think 
what you do think of life? But he 
can answer to us that life, in spite of 
what he thinks about it, does move 
him to write poetry, and a poetry 
which has the unexpected beauty of 
winter upon it. 


While rain, with eve in partnership, 

Descended darkly, drip, drip, drip, 

Beyond the last lone lamp I passed, 
Walking slowly, whispering sadly, 
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Two linked loiterers, wan, down- 
cast : 
Some ‘heavy thought constrained each 
face, 
And blinded them to time and place. 
That is the first verse from a poem in 
this new volume; and it has a music 
which seems to order the dull despond- 
ing words against their will. Or here 
is another verse from the next poem :— 
The travelled sun dropped 
To the north-west, low and lower, 
The pony’s trot grew slower, 
And then we stopped. 
A bare statement of fact; but still it 
makes its music and falls naturally 
into the stanza, so that it is like some- 
thing we remember vividly without 
knowing why, except that it was part 
of the evening and we ourselves were 
part of it. 

But there is a section of this book, 
the fifteen Satires of Circumstance 
which give it its title, in which we 
feel that Mr. Hardy would have done 
better in prose. It is not that they are 
prosaic, but that he does not manage 
to tell enough in verse. In each he 
gives us merely a situation, an ugly 
situation, with all the emphasis of 
verse laid on the ugliness, as if he had 
a brief against life; and in each case 
we feel that the whole truth is not 
told and could not be told in this 
medium. There are some themes fit 
only for prose because verge is too 
summary for them. They need patience 
and a sense of justice and a boundless 
psychological curiosity to expound 
them. Such are the themes which Mr. 
Hardy has chosen for these fifteen 
short poems; and he seems merely to 
throw them at us impatiently, as if he 
wanted to destroy our foolish op- 
timism, as if he were determined to 
tell us ugly secrets about life in as few 
words as possible. He has a mood 
about the universe in which he re- 
minds us of the extreme anti-patriot 
who is sick of fulsome compliments 
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paid to his own country. “God’s in 
his Heaven; all’s right with the 
world.” Is it? says Mr. Hardy; and 
offers a few instances to the contrary. 
But he seems to waste himself in such 
telling of home truths, especially as we 
are convinced that they are only half 
truths. We want him to be more dis- 
interested and not to be an advocatus 
diaboli because others have been too 
obsequious in justifying the ways of 
God to man. 

But in another section, Poems of 
1912-13, he is less argumentative and 
less irritable. Here, for instance, is 
the last verse of a Lament that seems 
to be written to an old tune to suit its 
old sadness :— 

And we are here staying 
Amid these stale things 
Who care not for gaying 
And those junketings 
That used so to joy her, 
And never to cloy her, 
As us they cloy. . . . But 
She is shut, she is shut, 
From the cheer of them, dead 
To all done and said 
In a yew-arched bed. 
And in “The Haunter” he gives us an- 
other tune, strange and alluring, as if 
he had heard some one playing it on 
a pipe out in the darkness and had 
fitted his own words to it :— 
Yes, I accompany him to places, 
Only dreamers know, 
Where the shy hares show their faces, 
Where the night rooks go; 
Into the old aisles where the past is all 
to him, 
Close as his shade can do, 
Always lacking the power to call to 
him, 
Near as I reach thereto. 

It is curious how at the end of a long 
practice in the art of prose Mr. Hardy 
turns more and more to poetry and 
writes it as if he were a young poet 
still utterly unreconciled to life. You 
might call him a pagan, except that he 
cannot forget all the hopes which 
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Christianity has offered in between 
and all thé sense of the meaning of 
humanity with which it has enlarged 
our minds. He keeps that sense; but 
in him it is baffled. Men, he feels, de- 
serve that immense hope which has 
traversed the world; but he is haunted 
by the fear that it is vain, that men 
have enriched their natures for a fu- 
ture that will never be. And yet he 
loves them for this enrichment; and 
that love, growing intenser with years, 
has turned him from prose to poetry. 
It is useless to argue with him about 
this; we have only to note what has 
The Times. 
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happened to him, and to be grateful 
for the art with which he expresses 
it. The last poem in the book is the 
“Song of the Soldiers,” which was pub- 
lished only the other day. There is a 
faith in that and a rebuke to the 
faithless; and in all his poems, even 
those which seem bitterest with disap- 
pointment, there is perhaps a faith 
implied, though the author may not, 
because he cannot, put it into words; 
because so many things in life seem to 
contradict it, and with their incessant 
contradiction trouble the mind like an 
argument pertinaciously renewed. 





INDIANS AND THE WAR. 


By “AN INDIAN.” 


The conflicting views about the hold- 
ing of the congress this year, reflect 
but the united Indian attitude towards 
the present war. There is an earnest 
desire to subordinate the national to 
the needs of the Imperial. The one 
thought is how the Indians could use 
this opportunity to help Great Britain. 
This coalition of all classes here is as 
genuine as Ireland’s, as there is a com- 
mon feeling that a supreme moment 
has arrived in the history of the 
Empire. 

The reasons for this unusually strong 
harmony of thought are not far to 
seek. We owe our national self-con- 
sciousness to English education and 
the shaping of the political side of it to 
the practical genius of British states- 
men. We know that the loss of Eng- 
land as the premier Power would 
eventually retard the Indian national 
progress. For the fulfilment of India’s 
destiny we need the guidance and the 
comradeship of Britain. We believe in 
the unselfish intentions of our rulers. 
We have had proofs of them in the 
past, we attribute the faults to mere 
errors of judgment and to the lack of 


knowledge so essential for sympathy. 
Thus gratitude and self-interest re- 
quire the loyalty of the coldest rea- 
soner. And Indians, as a race emo- 
tional to a degree, do feel that 
Britain’s peril is India’s insecurity. 
Past, present and future bind us to 
the British Throne. The Indian does 
realize that by helping the rulers, he 
helps himself. 

As the service so sincerely tendered 
is so nobly accepted, the present war 
is full of potential benefits for the as- 
piring Indian. It remodels the rela- 
tion between England and India, The 
last vestige of distrust, the unfortu- 
nate legacy of the “Indian unrest” is 
wiped out, between the rulers and the 
ruled. The need to look behind an 
action for its motive is done away 
with. Another milestone is counted on 
the wayside of our national life. The 
spirit to serve is honored when the 
service is accepted with trust. The 
despatch of the Indian troops to the 
front of war is a noble act. It elevates 
a nation which had once a great and 
a glorious past. It adds to the sense of 
self-respect of the people. The heart 
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swells with pride at the actual partici- 
pation of the Indian in the war. 
Every sepoy on the French soil 
rings out the oki and rings in the 
new. 

The non-combatants have a duty to 
perform equally important while some 
of our countrymen are fighting in the 
front. The ultimate success in modern 
wars depends upon the sustaining 
power of the nation. Money is as 
much a deciding factor as anything 
else. The Empire with its vast re- 
sources and the splendid devotion of 
its colonies could surely stand a long 
struggle. And India is prepared and 
willing to make its own contribution 
for the protection of the Empire. The 
Native States have generally responded 
to the call and the Maharajah of 
Mysore leads easily with the magnifi- 
cent donation of fifty lakhs. While the 
ruling aristocracy are pouring in their 
lakhs let us be ready with our rupees, 
England will recognize amply our self- 
sacrifice and our earnest spirit of fi- 
delity in the hour of need. 

Many an illiterate Indian has only 

The Hindustan Review. 


a vague and confused notion of the 
war. Some are quite in a state of 
panic. They realize neither the causes 
nor the probable results; war is an 
alien concept to the modern Hindu. 
Ignorance adds to the terror. Hence, 
the duty of the educated Indian is 
clear. On him rests the responsibility 
of spreading correct knowledge about 
the present struggle. 

The Indian National Congress has a 
great duty to perform. It may well 
demonstrate to the world with all the 
authority of its twenty-five years, the 
willingness of the Indian to help the 
Empire and the great faith he has in 
his rulers. There could be found no 
better cause in which the two great 
races of India might take united ac- 
tion. The All-India Moslem League 
might well join hands with the Con- 
gress so that the Madras Session might 
really have the weight of the voice of 
a united nation. Sane Madras has a 
reputation for practical statesmanship. 
The test is the bringing together of 
the two communities for so great and 
good a purpose. 


- 





IF THE JEWS RETURN— 


In a recent issue of The Outlook it 
was pointed out that the interests of 
France, Russia, and Britain—and es- 
pecially of the last two—pointed to the 
creation of a neutralized Palestine. 
That the only possible inhabitants of 
such an independent State are the 
Jews goes without saying. But the 
success of a restored Jewish kingdom 
would not be assured by the good will 
of its neighbors, nor even by the en- 
thusiasm of its people; and it is not 
inappropriate to inquire whether the 
general conditions in a revived Pales- 
tine would be such as to threaten it 
with a fate like that of Albania or to 
promise it a prosperity such as was 


until recently enjoyed by Belgium. Any 
such inquiry must needs be speculative 
at best, but at least we can avoid build- 
ing hopes on two incalculable factors— 
the possible natural resources of Pales- 
tine and the chance of risorgimento 
among Jews themselves as a conse- 
quence of so tremendous a change in 
their status. There may be great 
wealth hidden in Palestine. Being 
Turkish territory its potentialities are 
unknown. The existence of salt-mines 
is probable, and there is at least a 
chance that oil might be tapped. Simi- 
larly the probabilities point to a great 
manifestation of fine qualities among 
its inhabitants. Particularly would the 
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first generation of Jews born in the 
restored kingdom grow up in an at- 
mosphere conducive to notable achieve- 
ments. But the utmost that can be 
said of these factors is that if present 
they would make for the success of 
the new State; the practical mind can 
only reckon with Palestine as it is and 
with the Jews as they are. 

Palestine, as the tourist sees it, is a 
poverty-stricken agricultural country 
with a bad water-supply. This poverty 
may disappear with the advent of a 
population endowed beyond all other 
races in the world with the power of 
making money. The water difficulty is 
more serious, and it would doubtless 
be folly to assume that Palestine can 
be turned into a second Egypt. But 
it must also be remembered that Pal- 
estine was once a great international 
highway of trade, and that Phenicia, 
which will obviously be included in 
any revived Palestine, was the gate- 
way of Asia Minor. It is at least 
permissible to assume that King Solo- 
mon made his money by a partnership 
with Hiram, King of Tyre—and a very 
lucrative arrangement it must have 
been. But when we raise the question 
of the commercial possibilities of Asia 
Minor we again enter the region of 
conjecture. The coming of the Turk 
plunged the whole of that great area 
into a stagnation from which the rail- 
way enterprise of the Germans has 
failed to rouse it. All that can be said 
is that it was once a rich country and 
that there is no prima facie reason 
against its recovering its lost wealth. 
At any rate the Jews can be trusted 
to make the most of such commercial 
possibilities as present themselves. They 
would be false to their blood if they 
did not finance all the trade that could 
be done, or if they failed to attract 
entrepé6t business to their ports. 

So much—and it amounts to very 
little—for the material factors. And 
now what of the Jews? They are a 
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mysterious people, and not the least 
mysterious thing about them is the 
way they change their habits as they 
move westwards. The Jew of Western 
Europe and of America is a dweller in 
towns, essentially urban in his tastes 
and occupations, and the artistic life 
of our great cities rests largely on 
Jewish patronage. The conditions of 
an agricultural English county would 
be very much as they are if no Jew 
had ever set foot in England; but a 
London empty of its Jews would not be 
the London we know. Its theatres and 
concert-halls would lack performers 
and patrons, and its financial greatness 
would vanish. The Jew of Central Eu- 
rope, on the other hand, is only partly 
urban. In many places—in Hungary, 
for example—he is a moneylender, 
making his rounds among the farmers, 
but generally living in a town. Or, 
again, he is a pedlar, tramping the 
countryside, but always returning to 
the towns to replenish his pack. 
Farther east, in Russia and in Turkey, 
we find the Jew established on the 
soil. It is important to note that it 
is the Jews of Russia and of Hastern 
Europe generally who would form the 
bulk of the new population of Pales- 
tine, and work on the soil would not 
be uncongenial to them. The objection, 
not infrequently made, that Palestine 
is an agricultural country, whereas the 
Jews are an urban race, is thus far 
too sweeping; but it may be admitted 
that the Jew has a natural tendency 
to town life. The Palestine of the Old 

Testament appears to have abounded 

in small towns, and we should proba- 

bly be right in conceiving of the Jew 

of Biblical times as somehow com- 

bining farming with commerce—much 

as the English of the seventeenth and 

eighteenth centuries combined farming 

with manufacture—and so contriving 

to attain a high general level of pros- 

perity. This is just such a country as 

Palestine in the hands of the Jews 
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would again become—a land of little 
towns whose peasantry will have an 
instinct to gather in market-towns 
traversed by main roads along which 
the trade of the hinterland will pass to 
the coast—a land not so very unlike 
the Merrie England of the days before 
the industrial revolution, less fertile, 
but inhabited by a people more thrifty 
and more temperate. 

If in this aspect the Palestine that 
may come into being would resemble 
the England of old days, in another it 
would recall modern Italy. Palestine, 
with improved communications and 
with the added glamour of so wonder- 
ful a change in its destiny, would be- 
come a great tourist centre for all 
Christendom. We must conceive of 
travellers of the wealthier class seeing 
the sights in small parties much as 
they do now, and must add to their 
numbers host upon host of pilgrims. 
The Jew—let us say it frankly—will 
exploit these people: he will make 
money out of them; but he will see 
to it that they get their money’s 
worth. With his -gift for languages, 
his strong sense of comfort, his re- 
markable power of adapting himself to 
the requirements of his employers, 
and his sympathy for all forms of 
mystical religious belief, even if he 
does not himself share them, he will 
convert Palestine into something ap- 
proaching a traveller’s paradise. In- 
deed, as his country will lie rather 
far from the great centres of popula- 
tion, he may even provide the world 
with a cheaper form of long-distance 
communication than it has yet thought 
possible. 

But above all else Palestine will be- 
come the centre of Jewish life and 
culture. No doubt the enlightened 
Jews of Western Europe, the present 
leaders of the Jewish world, will stay 
where they are; but to imagine that 
the re-establishment of the Jewish 
kingdom would leave them cold would 


be to ignore the lesson of Jewish his- 
tory. <Assuredly they will help its 
progress financially, assuredly they 
will visit it, especially after the Tem- 
ple has been rebuilt. It is permissible 
too to conceive of a great Jewish uni- 
versity at Jerusalem, as unique and in- 
dividual as Oxford, whither the young 
Jews of the twenty-first century will 
resort for a course of training con- 
formable to their ideas—a strange 
mixed curriculum, with lectures on art, 
on banking, on transport problems, and 
on monotheistic idealism. Beyond all 
doubt it would be the ambition of the 
people of Palestine to make their coun- 
try the centre of Jewry in fact as well 
as in name, in general civilization as 
well as in religious sentiment. Re- 
established in his own country the Jew 
will become more conscious than ever 
of his place in the world of art. As 
Europe has known him he is not a 
great creative artist; though we can 
imagine, if we so please, that the peo- 
ple which produced the Psalms will 
regain their own powers when they 
are re-established on their own soil. 
But the Jew is a great executant and a 
great critic. The powers of interpre- 
tation and of judgment belong to him 
in a degree which Western Europe has 


long tacitly acknowledged. It is not 


this generation of music-lovers that 
will go to Jerusalem for the opera sea- 
son, but thai Jerusalem will one day 
boast the world’s finest orchestra can 
hardly be doubted. This is no mere 
dream. Art, as we are so fond of say- 
ing, is for all time. So is the Jew. 
Time seems to have no place in his 
consciousness, or the aspiration for a 
return to Palestine would have been 
abandoned centuries ago. In the last 
resort it is the Jew’s art-sense which 
gives the fairest promise of his power 
to make a success of his country if it 
were restored to him. Art is the en- 
compassing of the ideal within the 
limits of the human faculties, and in 

















this sense every Jew is an artist. It 
is his quality to discern unexpected 
possibilities in things—to bring out 
what is in them, whether the subject 
of his interest in a piece of music or a 
gold-mine. That is the key to the para- 
dox of the Jewish character, and ex- 
plains why he is at once a mystic and 
a money-maker—a dreamer with an 
eye to the main chance. In Palestine 
he will be in his ideal element, for it 
is just by seizing all the chances which 
The Outlook. 
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will present themselves in such num- 
bers in the Near East when the expul- 
sion of the Turk has summoned it to 
new life, that he will be able to make 
the secular dream of his nation a suc- 
cessful reality. In this peculiar Jew- 
ish quality lie the best prospects for 
the future of Palestine, and because 
of it we may say that, whatever the 
Jew may make of the country, at least 
no other people would make half as 
much. 
H. 8. 
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“The Life of a Little College” by 
Archibald MacMechan (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co.) takes its title from the open- 
ing essay in the volume. There are 
eight other essays upon literary sub- 
jects. They have no special relation to 
each other, but they are alike in their 
pleasant humor and the literary skill 
with which they are treated. It may 
be that essays have not now the vogue 
which they had a generation or so ago; 
but they make a very strong appeal to 
those who care for them at all. Such 
readers will find these essays delight- 
ful,—the more so because a certain 
whimsical tone marks some of them. 
The “little college” of which the au- 
thor writes so affectionately is Dalhou- 
sie College, at Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


The prose-dramas of Wagner are be- 
ing re-told in smooth English blank- 
verse, mingled with songs, by Oliver 
Huckel. He has placed the reading 
public under a weight of debt by his 
former renderings, and “The Flying 
Dutchman” is a worthy successor to 
those that have gone before. This 
mystical tale of the wandering man 
who should never find rest before 
Judgment Day, unless some pure 
woman sacrifice herself for his eternal 
peace, is a bit far away from the in- 





terests of modernity. But Mr. Huckel 
by his simple direct style, his profound 
insight into the heart of men, has 
made of Wagner’s hero a_ real 
creature, flesh of our flesh. Nor has 
Senta fared less well. The deep- . 
hearted Norse maiden is given to us 
in all her freshness. The author too 
has succeeded in rendering into words 
the whirring rush of the song of the 
spinning-wheel. Altogether this is a 
notable ‘achievement. T. Y. Crowell Co. 


A students’ manual, written in a 
popular style, exceedingly appropriate 
for these times of well nigh universal 
war, comes from George Holley Gil- 
bert, entitled “The Bible and Uni- 
versal Peace.” Professor Gilbert be- 
longs to the extreme ranks of the 
Higher-critics. The God of the Old 
Testament is for him “Javeh, the War- 
god of the Israelites” and David, being 
“a man of war” could not heve written 
the Shepherd Psalm. The reader may 
quarrel with the Professor on this last 
point, recaling Lovelace and Dante, 
both men of war who wrote songs of 
peace; but he cannot fight with so 
keen an analysis of the gradual devel- 
opment of the gospel of peace, from 
the murdering Hebrew tribes who 
came up from Egypt exterminating the 
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inhabitants of Palestine, through the 
prophets, to Jesus and his detestation 
of war and wrath. The author has 
made very plain the real teaching of 
Scripture and has shown convincingly 
that only men utterly ignorant of mod- 
ern interpretation can quote the Bible 
in favor of war. Funk & Wagnalls. 


The publishers’ characterization of 
“The Sound of Water,” by Margarita 
Spalding Gerry,—“in many ways the 
most remarkable and unusual detective 
story America has produced,”—is true, 
but misleading. For the quality which 
makes the tale unusual is not an ex- 
traordinary excellence in the weaving 
of a mystery and its unravelling. Con- 
sidered purely as a detective story, it 
suffers from feebleness and confusion 
of motive; the mystery of the murder 
in the warehouse on the beach which 
can be approached only by water does 
not become absorbing until it is more 
than half explained; and there is 
none of the relentlessness of pursuit 
which a perfect detective story must 
present. Its fascination lies in the 
success with which the most curious 
and alien elements have been grafted 
on to the bare plot. An ethereal and 
reverent romance springs up between 
the man accused of the crime and the 
chief witness; an unseen Destiny 
seems to be using every character and 
every incident to bring them together; 
and, finally, like a Wagnerian accom- 
paniment, sometimes in the treble, 
sometimes in the bass, intended per- 
haps to offset the Alcoholic Motive 
which dominates the composition, 
comes incessantly the sound of water. 
Harper & Brothers. 


“Soul-Spur” by Richar@d Wightman 
is a collection of essays, simply writ- 
ten and dealing with simple themes. 
The style is conversational and the 
atmosphere cheerfully optimistic. Be- 
ginning with “The Eyes of a Friend” 
wherein Mr. Wightman claims that 


friendship is sexless and that there 
should be more freedom of relationship 
between men and women, the essays 
are as follows:—“The Old House” 
which emphasizes the value of thor- 
ough workmanship; “What’s in a Year” 
which endeavors to teach the need of 
enjoying the pleasures and meeting the 
disappointments of each day as if that 
were the only day; “The Value of the 
Dream” a little talk about the powers 
of the imagination; “Little Niches” ex- 
tolling the delights of finding one’s 
place and filling it; “Life” which 
claims that the expressions “loss of 
life,” “taking one’s life” are false, that 
life is ours for all eternity and that 
the moment just after death is practi- 
cally identical with the moment just 
preceding death; “The Great Restorer” 
giving expression to the idea that all 
nature was created for man and to 
serve his needs; “The Market Place” 
the question of every man having his 
price; and, last of all, “Success,” as 
neither fame nor fortune, but charac- 
ter. The essays are bound by common 


intent that each shall be a spur to 


nobler living. The Century Company. 


Like “The Tempest,” George Gibbs’ 
“The Flaming Sword” is a tale of un- 
spoiled innocence on an island. And 
the parallel with Shakespeare is de- 
veloped so circumstantially, even to 
the names of the characters, that it 
can hardly be accidental. For Pros- 
pero, we have the lighthouse keeper, 
Prosper Cahoon, stern and scholarly, 
made a recluse, not by a treacherous 
brother, but by a wife; for Miranda, 
his daughter Meera (compare the ab- 
breviated form Mira. in the text of the 
play), who knows nothing of the out- 
side world except through books and 
is ready to fall in love with the first 
man she meets; for Ferdinand, a cer- 
tain Fernald, thrown on their hospi- 
tality by shipwreck, and made to prove 
his worth by the accomplishment of 
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various physical and moral tasks; and 
for Caliban, a half-witted creature 
named Hannibal who assists Prosper 
with the light and in due time revolts. 
There, however, the resemblance ends, 
for “The Flaming Sword” (disregard- 
ing any question of comparative 
genius) is not merely an amiably ro- 
mantic comedy, but a history of pow- 
erful passions, of moral struggles, and 
of renunciations. Though it is filled 
with tense action and with melo- 
dramatic climaxes, it is also no mere 
chain of sensational incidents. Its raw 
material is dominated and organized 
by a clear-eyed, hard-hitting ideal of 
moral and physical cleanness, an ideal 
of just the sort which has put the 
breath of life into so many recent 
American novels. Without being a 
whit the less a good story, it is a keen, 
stimulating tonic, as well. D. Apple- 
ton & Company. 


The aim of. Mrs. Mary Caroline 
Crawford’s “Social Life in Old New 
England” (Little, Brown & Co.) is well 
defined in the closing sentence of her 
“Foreword,”—“to humanize for future 
generations New Englanders of a van- 
ished day.” And she has succeeded to 
a remarkable degree in carrying out 
the purpose thus defined. Her book is 
the result of wide and patient study 
and inquiry and the gathering together, 
from many and varied sources, of old 
records and diaries, and quaint pic- 
tures and books. The little red school- 
house in which the New Englander of 
a century and aé half or two 
centuries ago went to school, the 
queer apology for a college in which 
he received his later instruction, the 
profession— usually the ministry — 
which he selected, his experiences in 
“*tending Meetin’,” in getting mar- 
ried, in setting up housekeeping, the 
books which he read, the journeys 
which he took, the singing schools and 
other country diversions which be- 


guiled his leisure, the amusements of 
the big towns, the manner in which he 
turned funerals into festivals, and the 
holidays which he kept are described in 
successive chapters with a vividness 
which brings the old days, with their 
appalling seriousness and apparent 
lack of color, yet with something in 
them which went to the making of 
high character, clearly before the 
reader. Old New England has become 
so very old, and its memorials are 
fading so fast that it is a service of 
peculiar value which Mrs. Crawford 
has rendered in this book; ‘and it is 
increased by the illustrations,—seventy 
or eighty in number,—pictures of old 
houses, old books, the interiors of old 
churches, and portraits of old 
worthies. And, through text and pic- 
ture, the author’s aim is realized, of 
humanizing and making real the New 
Englanders of a long-vanished time. 


“The Practical Book of Period Furni- 
ture” (J. B. Lippincott Co.)—the 
joint work of Harold Donaldson Eber- 
lein and Abbot McClure—will assuredly 
bring joy to the heart of many a 
householder and collector, and it will 
be strange if it does not at once stimu- 
late and guide the already widespread 
taste for the antique forms in furni- 
ture. The declaration with which the 
first chapter opens,—that, if there be 
sermons in stones, there are surely 
volumes of romances in old furniture, 
and that they are the best kind of ro- 
mances, because they are all true and 
not the labored effort of jaded fic- 
tionaries—supplies the key to the book, 
and explains the purpose of the au- 
thors. The adjective “Practical” in 
the title also characterizes the work, 
for every possible aid is given, in an 
illustrated chronological key, in mi- 
nutely detailed descriptions, in group- 
ing and classification, and in more than 
two hundred and fifty illustrations 
scattered through the text, to the 
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tracing and identifying of any particu- 
lar form of furniture and the distin- 
guishing between the really antique 
and the modern copy or imitation. In 
successive chapters of varying length, 
according to the importance of the 
period studied, the authors describe 
the characteristic forms of the various 
periods,—the Jacobean, the William- 
and-Mary, the Queen Anne and Early 
Georgian, the Louis Quatorze and 
Louis Quinze, the Chippendale, the 
work of the Brothers Adam, of George 
Hepplewhite, of Thomas Sheraton, and 
other Georgian makers and designers, 
the French and English and American 


Empire Furniture, and other American 


furniture and Painted Furniture; and 
the concluding chapters convey advice 
to buyers and collectors and useful 
suggestions as to furnishing and ar- 
rangement. A glossary, bibliography 
and index add to the practical value 
of the work. The illustrations include 
a beautiful color drawing of a Bavarian 
dower chest, by Abbot McClure, which 
forms the frontispiece; forty-seven 
doubletone plates, and two hundred or 
more illustrations scattered through 
the text, or grouped in the illustrated 
chronological key. These last are the 
work of Mr. McClure. Altogether, no 
more beautiful volume than this is to 
be found in this season’s output of the 
press; and the combination of beauty 
with practical and permanent value 
makes the book doubly noteworthy. 


From the hour when De Soto was 
buried beneath the waves of the Great 
Father of Waters until the days of 
Mark Twain’s river experiences the 
Mississippi has had its history and its 
romance. The period of its history 
which George Cable has chosen to de- 
pict in “Gideon’s Band,” his latest book, 
is that just preceding the Civil War. 
In those days railroad facilities in the 
South were extremely limited and the 
Mississippi River was the great thor- 
oughfare. The trip from Louisville to 


New Orleans was quite as fashionable 
as a trip across the ocean at the pres- 
ent day and consumed more time. The 
action of Mr. Cable’s story takes place 
practically all within the time limits 
of such a journey. His theme is a 
southern feud, with the tragedy of the 
octoroon and the runaway slave woven 
in. The feud in this case is between 
two rival steamboat owners and is set- 
tled by the literal fulfilment of the 
law “the wages of sin is death.” A 
double suicide clears the way for the 
peaceful culmination of the love ex- 
isting between the heir and the heiress 
respectively of the rival steamboat 
owners. It might be said of Mr. 
Cable’s later work in contrast to his 
earlier that in the earlier the color 
and picturesqueness of the South, the 
blithe, generous and daring character 
of its people seem to make a poetic 
appeal which is reflected in the au- 
thor’s work. In his later work, how- 
ever, the faults bred and fostered in 
southern character by southern insti- 
tutions, particularly that of slavery, 
are stripped of all poetic glamour. 
There is one touch in “Gideon’s Band,” 
however, which recalls Mr. Cable’s 
earlier work. It is where he tells of 
one moonlight night on the deck of the- 
boat, when the young generation, with 
minds and hearts full of wonder, listen 
to the recounting by the Creole mother 
of one house and the old grandfather 
of the rival house, of the many boats 
built by each to rival the other. The- 
Creole mother says, “Ah, veree well I 
remimber that: how the Quakerezz, 
she came creeping in, out of that fog, 
so still and white, cloze aggains the 
‘Conqueror.’” Then follows the long 
list. First one names a boat and then 
the other its rival: the Huntress, the 
Hunter; the Admiral, the Abbess; the 
Regent, the Empress.—It is like the- 
Homeric cataloguing of the ships of 
the Greeks and the Trojans. Charles: 
Scribner’s Sons. “a 








